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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


As newspaper accounts of Royal and political celebri- 
ties are generally false, we have the greater pleasure 
in recording the fact, based on local and private in- 
formation, that the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Canada has been an unbroken success from first to last 
—‘‘a real hit,’’ as they say over there. His Royal 
Highness has been described to us as ‘‘ a good mixer,”’ 
and no higher praise can be bestowed by a Canadian 
democrat. Much of this success was due to the tact 
and common sense of the Prince in setting aside a good 
deal of the programme arranged for the satisfaction of 
the Colonial plutocracy, such as dances and dinners at 
country and hunt clubs, in order to hold popular recep- 
tions, where everybody could come and see and shake 
hands. It was clever of the Prince to leave Sir Joseph 
Pope at Ottawa, to look after the Peace Treaty. 


But some of the success must be ascribed to the 
winning personality of Colonel E. W. M. Grigg, whom 
H,R.H. was lucky enough to secure as his Military 
Secretary. No happier choice could have been made. 
Colonel Grigg, who was at Winchester and New Col- 
lege, where he gained the Gaisford prize for Greek 
Verse, though he took a low class in Greats, was for 
many years Colonial Editor of The Times, and in some 
editorial capacity on The Round Table and The Out- 
look. He was in Canada in i911, during the recipro- 
city campaign, and a correspondent writes to us that he 
“never knew any British visitor who had picked up the 
lie of the land in Canada so quickly and well as Grigg, 
and could avoid so skilfully offending Canadian sus- 
ceptibilities.’’ Such a man must have been invaluable 
to the Prince, and it is to be hoped such service will 
receive meet recognition, 


It is needless to say that the Canadian press married 
our Heir Apparent to at least three young ladies by 
name: and hardly a newspaper omitted the headline, 
“Is it a Royal romance? ’* Indeed it was not safe for 
any young lady with tolerable pretensions to beauty 
and position to be seen in Canada within a hundred 
miles of the Royal train. And dire were the social 
feuds left in the track of the illustrious tourist! At 
Windsor, Ontario, the President of the Canadian Ford 
Company, we are informed, drew lots for 250 out of 
2,600 applicants to dine with the Prince; and one lady 


wrote that she had a special claim to be invited because 
she was ‘‘familiar with finger-bowls and English 
etiquette.’’ At another place, which shall be nameless, 
the Governor’s lady had long been at war with female 
Society. But when the Prince landed, she was de par 
le Rot the first lady in the province, and dealt out 
remorseless punishment to her foes. 


Now that the last British soldier has left—perhaps 
we should say escaped from—Russia, the war has be- 
come one between Reds and Whites. This reminds us 
of the historic struggles between the Blues and Greens 


.in the Byzantine Empire; and really there isnot a pin 


to choose between Reds and Whites, both being 
treacherous barbarians. The Whites, whom we were 
trying to help, murdered some British officers in the 
most brutal and cold-blooded manner, and whenever 
there was a fight, the Whites would desert to the Reds 
if they thought their side was being beaten. There 
never were more than a couple of British brigades in 
Russia, and a division would have swept Russia from 
North to South, for in truth the Russians are cowards 
as well as savages. They are terrified at the sight of 
Western troops. It is time we cleared our minds of 
the cant about the dreamy, romantic, good-natured 
Russian. Morally, all the Russias are not worth the 
bones of a British Grenadier. 


There are no less than a hundred and twenty strikes 
going on in the United States, whose industrial and 
political troubles are quite as acute as our own. Indus- 
trially, America is in much the same plight as Britain : 
the producers of coal and steel will not produce, unless 
they are paid such high wages that the capitalist retires 
from the game. Politically, the Americans are in 
worse shape than ourselves, for our Parliament has at 
least ratified the Peace Treatv; while it looks every day 
more probable that the American Senate will make 
such amendments or reservations in the Peace Treaty 
that the League of Nations will be killed. In every 
country of the world two dire portents have appeared, 
the two greatest curses than can hefall human society : 
men won't obey orders, and won’t work. . 


Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord Curzon are apparently 
to chanee places, Mr. Balfour to hecome Lord Privy 
Seal, and Lord Curzon to become Secretary of Stote for 
Foreign Affairs, whose duties he has for some time 
been discharging with industry. Does this exchange 
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excite any interest in anyone? When one reflects upon 
the advantages with which these two men started politi- 
cal life, birth, wealth, and brains on their side, one is 
amazed at their failure to strike any roots in popular 
affection, or even to impress the mind of the thinking 
and reading part of the nation. What is it due to? 
Is it egotism, or want of imagination, or defect of that 
vague thing we call character? Perhaps it is want oi 
sympathy, for, as an old writer said, ‘‘ If the gods of 
Olympus had known sympathy, they would have en- 
dured to this day."’ 


The war is over, but the Anti-Alien Stunt rages furi- 
ously in the House of Commons, in the hands of one or 
two lawyers and Mr. Bottomley. These gentry, appeal- 
ing to the vulgarest provincial bigotry, actually per- 
suaded the House of Commons to tear up ‘“‘a scrap of 
paper”’ in the shape of the Pilotage Act, 1913, by 
which thirty French pilots were allowed to enter the 
ports of Newhaven and Grimsby. Whether the con- 
sideration moving from the French was adequate or 
not (English pilots are allowed to enter certain French 
ports on payment of dues), it was an obligation of 
national honour. To do the members of the House of 
Commons justice, they knew not what they did, and 
matters had to be put right a few days later by the 
ignominious process of eating their words, or reversing 
their vote. Whose fault was it that the House of 
Commons made a fool of itself? 


The fault was that of the Government, which has left 
the House of Commons without leadership. Between 
the arrogant aloofness of the Prime Minister and the 
exhaustion, or indifference, of Mr. Bonar Law, there is 
no leader of the House. When a first-rate Bill like the 
Anti-Aliens Bill is in progress, the Leader of the House 
ought to be present in the Chamber. Where was Mr. 
Bonar Law whilst Mr. Shortt and Sir Auckland Geddes 
were blundering and exasperating the Committee? He 
was in his private room, when he ought to have been in 
the House itself. The Prime Minister says he hasn't 
time to attend the House of Commons! This is a pretty 
tale, now the war is over. When Lord Salisbury was 
Prime Minister, the Radicals made a great outcry 


about a peer holding that post, and declared that the’ 


Premier must sit in the House of Commons. ut Fis 
Majesty Lloyd George, Ex-Limehouse Campaigner, and 
demagogue of demagogues, is too busy to attend the 
House of Commons ! 


How different is all this parvenu pretension from the 
behaviour of Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, and Dis- 
raeli! Peel devoted twenty-five years of constaut 
attendance to mastering the conduct of the House of 
Commons. Palmerston took a light meal in the after- 
noon about five, and then sat on the Treasury bench 
till midnight without stirring, except to put in 4 specch 
or two. Disraeli sat sphinx-like, and apparently 
asleep, for hours opposite the box, watching evcry- 
thing, and rising the moment he thought things were 
going wrong. We have ourselves sat opposite Glad- 
stone right through the dinner-hour, night after night, 
and been delighted to see how the Old Campaigner 
missed no stroke for or against him, and with what 
acouracy he measured the effect of each stroke upon 
the division lobhy when he thought it time to intervene. 
But Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, though 
neither of them has any departmental duties, cannpt 
find time to sit in the House of Commons. They had 
better find the time, or somebody else will, be found 
to find it. 


The situation is aggravated by the fact that new 
Ministers are chosen by the Prime Minister for any 
qualification but a knowledge of the procedure and 
psychology of the House of Commons. Mr. Shortt 
and Sir Auckland Geddes, for instance, have only heen 
in the House of Commons three or four years. By 
nothing has the Prime Minister marked his contempt 
of the House of Commons more strongly than by 
thrusting on the Treasury bench men who have distin- 
guished themselves in every walk of life hut politics. 
Railway managers, doctors, professors, lawyers, finan- 
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ciers, shipowners, company mongers, have been decked 
with titles and ribbands, flung into or at the Houses of 
Parliament, and seated in Whitehall, where they neither 
understand the officials, nor the officials them. Men 
who make money for themselves are, as a rule, worse 
than useless to other people—they are dangerous. 


The present House of Commons is a lop-sided animal, 
and goes tumbling and lolloping about. There is no 
Opposition, and what is worse, no Opposition leader. 
Sir Donald Maclean is a Scot and a solicitor, and an 
intelligent man; but though Mr. Asquith, in a moment 
of post-prandial expansion, described him as ‘‘ a god- 
send,’’ he is not of the breed of great Parliamentarians. 
If Mr. Asquith himself were there, we will answer for 
it that the Prime Minister would find time to attend the 
House of Commons. It is essential that every leading 
statesman should have a worthy rival, of about his own 
age, to act as a curb and a whetstone. Peel and Dis- 
raeli, Asquith and Balfour, were pitted against one 
another through life. But who is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
rival? Mr. Asquith is ten years too old for the post. 
Who else is there? Mr. Herbert Samuel? Lord 
Robert Cecil ? 


How many people, we wonder, realise the extreme 
gravity of what is going on in America and Italy? 
Both these countries at present refuse to ratify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty of Peace, America because her senators 
are afraid of its responsibilities; Italy because she is 
dissatisfied with her share of the spoils in Eastern 
Europe. But until three of the Great Powers ratify 
the Treaty the Reparations Commission cannot begin 
its labour of assessing the indemnities to be paid by 
Germany in money or ships or goods. And supposing 
that the Treaty of Peace were not ratified by America 
and Italy, there would be no Reparations Commission, 
and consequently no indemnities from Germany. As 
it is, by way of payment on account, Germany is to pay 
20,000 million marks, at par a thousand million pounds, 
at to-day’s exchange about a hundred and sixty mil- 
ilons. That is-a long way below the twenty-five thou- 
sand million pounds promised by Mr. Lloyd George 
during the elections. 


With engaging candour Lord Weir explained to the 
House of Lords Committee the difference between a 
‘truthful’? and a ‘‘parliamentary’’ answer. At a 
time when Lord Weir had made up his mind to with- 
draw his confidence from Miss Douglas-Pennant’s ad- 
ministration, Major Baird told the House of Commons, 
in answer to a question, that the Air Council had full 
confidence in Miss Pennant’s discretion. Lord Weir, 
besides declaring that it was not always expedient to 
tell the truth to the House of Commons, added that the 
Air Council really could know nothing about the 
matter! If, in addition to being untrue, parliamentary 
answers are framed by those who know nothing of the 
facts, we fail to perceive the use of the interpellation, 
supposed by democrats to be so valuable as a check on 
government, 


We hope that the electors of Plymouth will have the 
good sense not to return ‘‘ our Naney”’ to the House 
of Commons, however estimable she may be in the réle 
of Lady Bountiful. Lady Astor is, of course, an 
American, and is only eligible as a member of Parlia- 
ment by the fact of her having married Lord Astor, 
who, unless we are mistaken, was also born in America, 
Would a German or Austrian or Bulgarian woman, 
who had married a British husband, be eligible to the 
House of Commons? And if not, why not? The only 
nations who take a sensible view of the capacities and 
functions of the ‘‘mem-sahib’’ are the Orientals, and it 
is a relief to learn that there is no immediate prospect of 
women being sent to the East to govern the Indians, 
We should have thought that the insight into the 
domestic politics of the W.R.A.F.’s revealed by the 
Lords’ Committee would have cured our legislators of 
their madness in regard to the equality of the sexes, 
The amendment for the admission of peeresses in their 
own right to the House of Lords is, of course, sheer 
impertinence. 


= 
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Lord Buckmaster is probably right in saying that an 
immediate increase of taxation is the only means of 
balancing the Budget. But when he advocates an 
increase in the flat rate of income-tax with abatements 
for the small incomes, he discovers an ignorance of 
middle-class ways and means which is unusual even in 
an eminent Chancery lawyer. The flat rate is at pre- 
sent 6s.; and to recover your abatement takes at least 
six months of correspondence with the Commissioners. 
If you take from a man with £1,000 a year £400 or 
£300 by a flat rate, and leave him to recover his 
abatement six months later, you simply ‘‘ put him out 
of business,’’ as the Yankees say; in other words, you 
make it impossible for him to live at present prices. 
Lord Milner suggested that people with £1,500 a year 
and under should not be taxed any farther, and ex- 
pressed a preference for what is known as the taxation 
of war profits. Lord Beaverbrook who “got rich 
quick’’ in Canada by company merging before the 
war, is naturally very down on war profiteers, whom 
he wants to eviscerate. 


Lord Milner expressed a donnish horror of post- 
poning the new Education scheme until we can atiord 
to pay for it, and repeated the conventional phrase 
about a ‘‘ good investment.’’ We agree that reaily 
technical instruction, say, in engineering or electricity, 
may be a good investment for the nation as well as the 
individual. But will Lord Milner, or anybody else, tell 
us how it is a good investment to spend millions in 
establishing secondary schools in remote parishes with 
tennis courts and gymnasia, where boys and girls are 
to be kept till they are eighteen? | It is now fitty years 
since universal compulsory national education was im- 
posed upon the nation. Can anyone say that the nation 
is happier or cleverer or richer than in 1870? On the 
contrary, the plain effects of education have been less 
production per head, and bitter class hatred. ‘* As to 
education,’’ wrote Frederic Harrison in 1904 to Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, ‘‘1 am agaist all education. It 
makes women conceited and unkind. And it makes 
men dull and pedantic."’ 


There is, however, another and a more serious aspect 
of this ruinous and increasing taxation, namely, its 
effect on marriages and population. From a man with 

2,000 a year the tax-gatherer takes 4600. The re- 
maining 4,1,400 has a purchasing power about equal 
to £700 a year before the war. No young man will 
therefore think of marrying on less than £2,000 a year. 
We are thinking of young men in the upper and upper 
middle classes. The man who starts with nothing does 
not, as a rule, arrive at £2,000 a year until he ts past 
the marrying age. So that the continuance of the 
species will be carried on almost exclusively by the 
class of manual workers of a low average calibre of 
brain. Millionaires, like men of genius, are not prolific 
in the matter of offspring. The matter is very serious. 
Reading the letters and memoirs of a hundred years 
ago, one is struck by the size of the families of the 
aristocracy. One smiles on reading of the overflowing 
nurseries of Edens, and Cokes, and Fitzgeralds, Four- 
teen or fifteen children were not at all unusual amongst 
the county families, 


Lord Milner, despite his air of indifference, has 
always shown himself an alert watcher of the political 
heavens, At the time when Mr, Joseph Chamberlain 
his Tariff Reformers seemed to carrying all 
before them, Lord Milner joined them, though from his 
upbringing under Lord Goschen one would have 
thought him bound to be an uncompromising Free 
Trader, ‘Toeday Lord Milner has perceived, or fancies 
so, that the aristoeraey and middle classes have had 
their day, and been pushed into a back-seat by the 
working-classes, He therefore discovers that he has 
always been in sympathy with Labour movements, and 
bids farewell to the aristoeracy and his ewa elass with 
a frigid wave of the hand. Lord Milner is 

‘like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand; 
And with his arms outstreteh'd, as he would ay, 
Grasps-in the eomer."' 
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Let all ratepayers, male and female, go to the polling 
booths to-day to vote against the Labour Socialists and 
Progressives by voting for the Municipal Reform can- 
didates for the Borough Council. If these municipal 
bodies should be captured by Socialists or Progressives, 
London will shortly become uninhabitable by all but 
three classes, labourers, officials, and millionaires. 
And empty houses being unrateable, the houses that 
remain occupied will have rates of 20s. in the pound, 
as has happened in parts of the country, in Wales, for 
instance. The rates have already been raised about 15 
per cent. in the West End to pay higher wages to 
policemen, who strike, and to various officials. The 
school teachers now demand higher wages which will 
necessitate a higher education rate. The latest dodge 
for annoying the West End tenants is an invasion of 
the mews by a sanitary officer, who calls upon the 
occupier of the big house to put in a new drain or make 
an outside window in a stable wWater-closet, which has 
been used by a coachman or chauffeur for the last 
thirty years without complaint or illness. These fools 
will empty the West End. 


Though unable to share his sanguine view of our 
financial future, we applaud Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
sensible and courageous speech. The Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer plainly told the House of Commons that 
he would not touch a levy on capital, which he believed 
(with all sane men) would be most detrimental to the 
trade of the country. The taxation of war profits, it 
they can be identified (a very big “ if’) had been 
handed over to a committee of inquiry composed of re- 
venue experts. A special Finance Committee of the 
Cabinet had been formed, composed of the Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Milner, Sir Auckland Geddes, Mr. Bena: 
Law, and himself, names which do not inspire us 
with much confidence, for, excepting Mr. Buonac Law, 
there is no practical financial of commerciai man 
amongst them. With a great sigh of ~euet we learn 
that there is to be no suppiementary Budget, and no 
increase of taxation next year. 


We are grateful to Mr. Adamson and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson for explaining with complete candour the 
piratical policy of the Labour party. That policy is to 
reb capital by a raid, and to continue indefinitely the 
svstem of out-door relief by doles from the Labour 
Ministry. We quite understand that these doles, paid 
by taxation of the whole community, go to relieve the 
Trade Unions of their obligation to support thetr own 
out-of-works, and thus free their funds for the purpose 
of levying war om society in the shape of strikes. Mr. 
Churchill’s speech in defence of the increase of nearly 
120 millions for the Army, was even belder than Mr. 
Chamberiain’s. We are now promised that by May 
next vear the total strength of the British Army will be 
reduced to 300,000 volunteers; and we realise the fact 
that the Americans’ delay in ratifying the Peace Treaty 
has entailed heavy and unforeseeable expense in connec- 
tion with Turkey. But we see no ground for Mr. 
Churebill’s inordinate complacency on the subject of 
Russia. We have suek millions in that bottomless pit 
of barbarism, and we have done little or no good. 


From Sir Perey Scett’s book we learn that nothing 
saved London from being laid in ruins by air raids but 
tuck and the dificulty of aiming accurately trom any 
sort of air craft. Certainly our safety was not due to 
any precautions taken by the Admiralty. When after 
65 months of war, in November, 1915, Sir Perey Scott 
was asked to take over the air-defeace of London, he 
tells us he had “8 guns to defend our 7oo square 
miles of the metropolitan area, no trained airmen, and 
no tighted-up aerodromes.”” lm addition, he had no 
time-fuse, and no shells that were not more dangerous 
to the population than the enemy. Commander Raw- 
linson invented im ten minutes a time-fuse that the Ad- 
miralty had not produced in 10 years, and he borrowed 
some guns from the Freach in a lightaing trip to Paris, 
the Admairalty gave Sir Percy Scott no assistance ; and 
after five months’ hard work when he had got his. pro 
gramme ready, the War Office stepped in, abolished 
the Anti-Aireraft Corps (of which Sur Percy speaks ea- 
thusiastically), and started the Air Force. 
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DORA CHANGES HER NAME. 


EAR, damned, distracting ‘‘ Dora,’’ following the 

fashion of Royalty, has changed her name to 
‘“Welc’’ (War Emergency Laws Continuance), not quite 
so euphonious, but less tyrannical, for which small mercy 
let us be thankful.. Mr. Bonar Law, in declaring the 
Government’s resolve to carry the War Emergency 
Laws Continuance Bill without delay, informed the 
House of Commons that chaos would ensue were peace 
ratified to-morrow without the power of interfering 
with personal liberty now possessed by the Government 
—a strange comment on democracy, and the country fit 
for heroes! The Leader of the House gave as an in- 
stance the control and rationing of the coal supply. If 
the Coal Controller’s hands were removed, said Mr. 
Bonar Law, the result of the miners’ refusal to work 
would be immediately apparent. There would be 4 
scramble for coal in a*bare market, and the price of the 
commodity would soar to unheard of heights, probably 
to £10 or £12 a ton. The whole debate, and the 
economic position as unfolded by Mr. Bonar Law, 
proves a paradox which has emerged from the Great 
War, namely, that democracies make war better than 
autocracies, but make peace worse, or, rather, seem un- 
able to make peace. Here we are, twelve months after 
the cessation of fighting, and peace is not yet signed by 
America and Italy (both democratic governments), and 
is not likely to be signed before the spring of next year ! 
The truth is democratic diplomacy is the most hopeless 
thing in the world; when parliaments and newspapers 
take a hand in the game, the cards cannot be played 
for the tumult. The first branch of the paradox, that 
a democracy fights better than an autocracy, has been 
sorrowfully admitted hy General Ludendorff. ‘‘ If we 
had only had a Lloyd George instead of a Kaiser Wil- 
helm, our army would not have lost its moral and we 
should have won,’’ so writes the sorrowful creature of 
the system of Frederick the Great. And there is no 
denying that the British citizen army fought better, and 
was better clothed and fed, than in any previous war. 
It is peace. which uncovers the weak and ugly spots in 
democracy. 

Sir Frederick Banbury made a gallant struggle for 
the cause of individual liberty, and it is satisfactory to 
learn from the Attorney-General, that ‘‘ Dora,’’ in be- 
coming ‘‘ Welc,’’ drops some of her most offensive 
privileges. Trading with the enemy restrictions, and 
all the regulations about billeting troops and requisi- 
tioning premises, and imprisoning people for writing 
or talking so as to prejudice recruiting, naturally dis- 
appear. Sir Gordon Hewart hoped that the Govern- 
ment would shortly be able to abolish the restrictions on 
the issue and use of capital, but they were awaiting 
further information. We heartily concur in this hope, 
for assuredly the interference with the investment of 
money in the development of the Empire outside Grea: 
Britain or even in foreign countries, is merely a retarda- 
tion of the prosperity of the world. But alas for the 
darling hopes of the Alien-hunters and Jew-baiters ! 
Poor “ Wele ”’ is not to be allowed any more to im- 
prison people of alien birth or associations. This is 
really a sad blow; Othello’s occupation will be gone. 
As a consolation, in case any of the persecuting patriots 
should wish for change of air, the harassing require- 
ments in regard to passports will be dropped. Mr. 
Bonar Law took a very firm tone with the House; in 
short, he asked for a vote of confidence. If, he said, 
with perfect propriety, the Government cannot be 
trusted with this modified instrument of exceptional 
executive power, then it is not fit to be a Government, 
and you had better dismiss it. That is the short way, 
the only way, with a recalcitrant Parliament. It is the 
crack of the dissolution whip; and it had the effect, 
which it always has, of bringing into the Government 
Lobby a large majority, no less than 206. All the 
same, the Prime Minister must find time to attend the 
House of Commons; Mr. Bonar Law must sit less in his 
private room and more on the Treasury bench; and the 
Attorney-General and the Brothers Geddes must ac- 
quire the art of Parliamentary exposition. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE LAND. 


E wonder if the public—the large general public— 
has any conception at ail of the chaos, the sus- 
pense, and, in individual cases, even the great suffering, 
that are occurring at the present moment in the rural 
districts of kngiand. The townsman motors through 
the green acres; he perceives hedgerows, church 
towers rising in the distance, picturesque if rather 
dusty villages, and cottages, dilapidatea possibly, but 
covered with creepers, and having Michae.:mas daisies 
and the suntlower-like leaves of the artichoke, in the 
small front gardens. And that exhausts his specula- 
tions as to agriculture. Mr. Lloyd George, as is evi- 
cent from his rhetorically sentimental speech of last 
week, has been informed by one or another of his ad- 
visers, that all is not well with the land, and has very 
obviously, in the expressive phrase which became preva- 
lent during the late war, ** got the wind up.’ 

He mignt, indeed, have got up a whole tornado. To 
change tne metaphor, he and his pre-war associates 
have raised a tempest which last week he attempted to 
still by ladling out undiscriminating compliments to all 
classes of those who go down unto the deep furrows. 
Alas, that fine words butter no parsnips; alas, that a 
probably well-meaning government should have ban- 
ished butter from the land, and that this year, which has 
been mainly a year of drought, should nave been emi- 
nently unfavourable to parsnips. 

Mr. George-—is it forgotten that once he was the 
champion of the oppressed mangold against the squire- 
archical pheasant?—delivered an agitated speech, 
last week, to the assembled representatives of Agricul- 
ture. And all we can say is, that, if we were farmers, © 
we should not put an once of manure into our land this 
year, we should expend practically nothing upon the 
weeding of our furrows, we should skin our land, 
snatch our crops, sell off everything we possessed by 
auction next Michaelmas, and so retire into private 
life. This would be a terrible expedient—but what 
else remains? ‘The farmers who were ruined one after 
the other between the ’seventies and the ‘nineties of 
last century were ruined because they continued to be 
“good ’’ farmers, and did not adopt this method of cut- 
ting their losses. For the benefit of the townsman, let 
us point out that farming is a skilled pursuit needing 
large initial capital and great annual expenditure. To 
take an extreme case: if you wish to grow hops, you 
must be prepared to expend about £40 upon each acre 
before you can expect to see a penny of return; oats 
will cost you less; other crops more. But, even if 
your farm should consist merely of permanent pasture, 
you will, if you are a ‘‘ good’’ farmer, have a con- 
siderable outlay for manuring, for chain-harrowing, 
for hedging, draining and ditching, for getting in your 
hay and for marketing, before you will see a penny of 
return. On the other hand, you may cut down your 
manuring and your labour bill to practically nothing, 
and you may yet for one year snatch crops whether of 
hops, roots, oats, seeds or live stock. Your crops will 
not be so heavy—the land will not recover for many 
years—but you will have crops, and the money which 
you would have spent upon manure, labour, tractors or 
horseflesh, will remain in your pocket. Then you will 
leave the land. From the point of view of the land, 
this would be national suicide—but this expedient is 
being talked of more and more in all meetings of the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

This fact would appear to have reached the intelli- 
gences of the Prime Minister and his advisers—but the 
Prime Minister made practically no attempt to face it. 
Mr. George talked glibly of the pre-war superiority of 
the Germans as crop raisers, as stock breeders, and as 
dairy farmers. He omitted to point out that before the 
war the German peasant was the most stringently pro- 
tected workman, and the workman most secure of 
tenure, in the whole world. The problem may be 
stated in three or four words, and the question may be 
left to the nation to decide. If we are to be a wheat- 
raising country we must have Protection and conse- 
quent high prices; it is open to argument that Protec- 
tion might render more costly the raising of stock and 
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put up the prices of dairy products, poultry, and pork. 
In that case, as happened in Germany, town popula- 
tions would suffer, but a denser population of the small- 
holder type would be attracted to the country districts. 

We have not the space to go minutely into the 
reasons for that statement—but it may be taken as a 
fair account of the case of what is called “ offals’”’ 
versus wheat-growing. The nation, in order to secure 
an ‘‘A Category population ’’ would appear to demand 
that the land should be more densely populated : in that 
case population must be attracted to the land by rais- 
ing the price of foodstuffs, or at any rate by not letting 
those prices fall unduly. Stated in another way, the 
problem is this: If you wish to have a dense population 
on the land you must exact some sacrifices from the 
towns—and the towns must make such sacrifices cheer- 
fully in order that they may be protected by healthy 
armed men and have healthy populations from which 
themselves to recruit the healthy townsmen of the 
future. Burdens must be taken off the shoulders of 
landowners; taxation must be remitted to tenant far- 
mers; small holders must be generously aided, and a 
bold and comprehensive agricultural policy must be 
adopted by the Government and commended by propa- 
ganda to the nation. Flirtations with Protection in 
the shape of fixing high wheat prices for a term of 
years may help wheat—but they will be, and are being, 
the ruin of pig-breeding, poultry raising, butter-mak- 
ing and the other possible employments of a small- 
holding population. The small holder is not hostile to 
—he is the necessary complement of—the farmer. For, 
as a whole, the farmer can do very well with a very 
few well-paid permanent labourers if a fringe of small 
holders can be called upon to provide him with extra 
hands in times of pressure—for harvesting, taking 
special advantage of spells of fine weather and the like. 
For the same reason the Government must boldly and 
finally repudiate the 48-hour week. For half the time 
during the winter there is not work enough to keep a 
non-specialist labourer employed for 48 hours: in times 
of stress—during, say, a short, fine spell between wet 
periods—such a labourer could not get his work done 
if he could work for 48, hours a day. 

Mr. George’s solemn admonitions to the agricultural 
labourer to demand less wages are, to use a vulgar 
phrase, all my eye and Betty Martin. The agricultural 
labourer has been taught by Mr. George and _ his 
former associates to be ‘‘out’’ for all he can get. 
Why shouldn’t he, when the railway man, the steel 
plate worker, the moulder, the fitter, and all the rest 
of them, are encouraged to demand an always increas- 
ing wage? The agricultural labourer, if he .knows his 
job, is the most skilled workman in the country. He 
is beginning to be aware of this, and no speeches of 
Mr. George’s will rob him of the conviction. 

At present, then, the land and its industries are in a 
thoroughly disorganised mental and commercial state. 
The great landowners, who are the only class of the 
community expert in public spirit and in their jobs, 
have been driven out of their holdings, land is passing 
into the hands of nobody knows who. The possible 
small holder with small capital is unable to purchase 
land because the Rent Act will not let him take pos- 
session of his land before March, 1921—and by March, 
1921, his small capital will be exhausted on living. 
The present tenants are engaged in starving the land 
because they may be ejected by March, 1921, and 
therefore it may not pay them to put in manure and 
labour whose benefit may be reaped after that inscrut- 
able date. And one asks oneself in vain why, of all 
months in the year, March should have been selected, 
when all agricultural plans have to be made and prac- 
tically all agricultural operations have to be commenced 
at Michaelmas ? 

To sum up, then: If the Government wishes Eng- 
land to be a wheat-growing land, the Government must 
plump for Protection. If the Government wishes the 
country to maintain its present aspect—which means, 
roughly speaking, that north of the Trent there will be 
a farming population mostly engaged in the business- 
like raising of stock, and that in the south we shall 
have mostly rather unscientific mixed farming, the 
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Government must relieve the present burden on such of 
the old land-owners as remain, and must otherwise 
leave the land severely alone. If the Government 
wishes to see an increase in the population of small 
holders, it must take over great tracts of land from the 
already dispossessed landowners, and must put these 
tracts of land at the disposal of the partially disabled 
men who fought in the late war. Of such men there is 
a considerable population, and this considerable popu- 
lation has shown that it possesses just such qualities 
of public spirit, self-sacrifice and virility as are required 
of a satisfactory rural population. But these men 
must be put upon the land at once. By March, 1921, 
they will have drifted into who knows what miserable 
employments, or habits of unemployment. The idea © 
that a population will be attracted to the land by pro- 
viding cheap enjoyménts is too contemptible to have 
words wasted upon it. A slum population will go to 
the Picture Palace if it flares in the next main street— 
but you will not attract a slum population to face silent 
and dark nights and lonely and tempestuous weather 
even if you erect picturedromes beside every post 
office and maypoles at every four-cross roads. The 
gentleman who says ‘‘Give me the Old Kent Road’”’ 
is not going to imagine that Watling Street where it 
traverses high downlands is lined with whelk stalls, 
even if every member of this and every succeeding 
Cabinet for a thousand years makes a platform speech 
assuring him that it is. 


THE DECOYING OF AN ADMIRAL. 
(4 Note upon Lord - Fisher’s Memories). 


N one of the most brilliant passages of Meredith’s 
wonderful comedy of the great man put upon the 
shelf, it is related how Lord Ormont began from his en- 
forced seclusion to write letters to the press. Lord Or- 
mont was an able soldier, but he was not a penman, 
and, where his prejudices and wrongs were involved, he 
was obtuse to the more humorous aspects of the high 
dudgeon from which he permanently suffered. The 
editor of the distinguished journal to whom he poured 


forth his grievances was delighted to receive the first 


unsolicited communication. It was the best possible 
‘* copy ’’ for a newspaper, and it cost him nothing to 
secure. 

It will be remembered that Lady Charlotte Eglett, 
Lord Ormont’s devoted sister, took a different view. 
She would not put it quite so crudely as to say that her 
brother had made a fool of himself. She did say, un- 
fairly in this case, that the editor deserved a horse-whip. 
And she greatly feared that, once having tasted the 
drug of publicity, her brother would soon be at it again. 
But Lady Charlotte’s editor was a gentleman. Lady 
Charlotte also found out that he hunted, whereupon 
he rose in her mind ‘* from the state of neuter to some- 
thing of a man.’’ She met her enemy at dinner with 
the result that very soon she received at her country 
house the envelope of a bulky letter in her brother’s 
handwriting with a covering line from the editor: 
‘‘Would it please your Ladyship to have this printed ?”’ 
To which her Ladyship replied : ‘‘ Come to me for six 
days; you shall have the best mount in the county.” 

Unfortunately ‘‘ Jacky ’’ Fisher, as he now becomes 
to all the world, had no Lady Charlotte to protect him. 
Not that Lady Charlotte herself could have done very 
much in this instance. She would have had to deal, not 
with an editor who hunted, but with a newspaper syn- 
dicate, which deliberately sends forth its agents provo- 
cateurs to entrap the illustrious into indiscretions. Lady 
Charlotte’s editor might have been excused for con- 
tinuing to print Lord Ormont’s effusions. As Mere- 
dith points out, ‘‘ An editor, to whom an exhibition of 
the immensely preposterous on the part of one writing 
arrogantly must be provocative, would feel the interests 
of his Journal, not to speak.of the claims of readers, 
pluck at him when he meditated the consignment of 
such a precious composition to extinction.’’ Besides, 


Lord Ormont might be presumed to know- what he was 
about. He'was in the prime of his faculties; and, if he 
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chose to give himself away, there was no moral reason 
why the editor to whom he gave himself should refuse 
the tempting offer. The responsible editor, if such a 
person exists, who printed Lord Fisher’s memories in 
the Times, has, on the contrary, not the beginnings of 
an excuse. Lady Charlotte, though her resources in 
blunt communication were considerable, would have 
found no word bad enough for him. A great sailor, 
whose services to the country cannot be too highly 
rated, 2 man whose superscription was firmly stamped 
upon the British Navy which held the seas during the 
greatest war in history, retires under the influence of an 
intense personal disappointment. He shows a coming- 
on disposition in the matter of letters to the editor. At 
once the columns of the first journal in the country are 
placed at his disposal. He is given prominence over 
the news of the day, over current politics and _ inter- 
national affairs. He is placarded up and down the 
country. All this is equally against good manners and 
public policy, if it is not against the dictates of mere 
common humanity. It was obvious from the moment 
these memories began to appear that their writer was 
no safe judge of what should, or should not be, set 
down, and that he had lost the power of following a 
consecutive train of thought from one sentence to 
another. It must be admitted that, if these memories 
had not been printed, a laugh would have been lost to 
the world; but the laugh is a sorry one. The joke is 
akin to that of inviting an old gentleman to sit and re- 
moving his chair at the last moment. The laugh is at 
Lord Fisher’s cost, and we for one are not disposed to 
join in it. Men of character and genius are not so 
plentiful that we ought to lie in wait for them, to catch 
them tripping, and enjoy ourselves at their expense 
Lord Fisher was always apt to fall into ‘‘ matter and 
impertinency mixed.”’ It is the way of genius. His 
true friends, like King Edward, loved the matter, and 
ignored or chaffed the impertinency. We assure our 
late enemies that there was never any question of 
‘“‘Copenhagening’’ the German Fleet in time of peace, 
and that His Majesty’s Government were always able 
to admire the genius of a great sailor without taking 
him seriously on foreign politics or accepting his rather 
confused reading of international history. In these 
‘ Memories,’ dictated as the garrulous spirit moved, 
impertinency has the upper hand; and the reason is like 
Gratiano’s two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff : ‘‘ You shall seek all day ere you find them, and 
when you have them, they are not worth the search.’’ 

We have alluded to the intense personal disappoint- 
ment under which Lord Fisher retired from the Ad- 
miralty. This alone should have stayed the hands of 
those responsible for first putting these ‘ Memories ’ 
into print. Lord Fisher’s plan to win the war was to 
send an expedition to the Baltic. To accomplish it he 
began building a special fleet as soon as the arrange- 
ments could be made, and he stayed at the Admiralty, 
even after the Dardanelles operations of which he dis- 
approved had been begun, because he desired person- 
ally to expedite the construction of this special flotilla. 
At the eleventh hour his ships were diverted towards 
Constantinople. The bitterness of such a blow to a 
man whose whole career was at that moment brought to 
the testing point can be imagined by anyone with a 
spark of common sympathy. It explains the ‘‘ imper- 
tinency ’’ of much that lies within this volume of 
* Memories,’ and it should have sufficed to prevent any- 
one from decoying their author into that position of 
fatal prominence which he has lately enjoyed in the 
columns of the Times. For the interesting letters ad- 
dressed by Lord Fisher in other days to Lord Esher we 
might decently have waited. This also applies to the 
new light thrown upon the fatal expedition to the 
Dardanelles and the War Councils which determined 
it. The rest should have been silence. As for the re- 
putations with which Lord Fisher plays such astonish- 
ing pranks, this only need be said: that his enemies 
will be rather thankful that they were not his friends. 
There are, for example, certain Radical politicians, not- 
ably Mr. McKenna, who are warmly praised by Lord 
Fisher. It will be very difficult for some of them to 
look their party in the face again—if that should ever 
be necessary. 


1 November 1919 
THE RAZZLE OF THE RATES. 


N the slang which for some time has disfigured our 

language ‘‘razzle-dazzle’’ is probably an assonani 
like ‘‘helter-skelter,’’ but it might also be derivable from 
the French ‘‘ razzia,’’ signifying a plundering incur- 
sion. If so, it is pecuilarly applicabie to that vent for 
socialist orgy which gathers ominous and yearly im- 
petus under the name of rates. The rise in these gen- 
eral imposts has become monstrous, and its added in- 
crease during the last half-year is little short of an out- 
rage. The Prime Minister, in his Sheffield speech and 
in his best ‘‘ cheerful Sunday afternoon ’’ manner, could 
not help a skimming allusion to this incubus. He 
gravely assured the hard-headed Sheffielders that 
economy in this direction was never to be expected, that 
the extravagance spelled efficiency because no good 
thing can be hoped from half-starved officials.” 
Really, as he himself might phrase it, ‘‘ This puts the 
lid on.’’ Who was it that called Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘A 
Baptist Butterfly? ’’ Mr. Harold Skimpole, who had 
the same airy way of dismissing actualities, used to 
speak of his ‘‘ Comedy ’’ and his ‘‘ Tragedy ”’ daugh- 
ters. This oppression of the rates is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Comedy—and our Tragedy—daughter. For it is his 
policy, or rather tendency, that has rendered it an 
avalanche which promises to be ruinous. 

It is he, urged and supported by Socialist, Fabian, 
and Trade Unionist, who has caused and abetted a 
municipal profusion, deliberately fed by the County 
Council, which the London boroughs have to deprecate 
on their printed application forms. This week sees the 
Borough Elections. It is the duty of all who value the 
national and individual welfare to record their votes 
against a set of plotting prodigals. The rates on a 
house with which we are intimately acquainted have 
risen over sixty-seven per cent. during 19 years and 
some thirty-three per cent. during the current year, nor 
is this house situate in a very highly-rated neighbour- 
hood. 

Let us examine Mr. Lloyd George’s Sheffield state- 
ments a little more closely than he condescends to do. 
‘- Half-starved officials.’’ The illustration at once oc- 
curs to us of the Metropolitan-Water Board. Under 
the old competitive water companies we were equitably 
charged, while the administration was on a sound and 
uninflated basis. The Water Board was created, and 
what can only be described as apoplexy, immediately 
supervened. The staffs (as well as the rates charged) 
were at least doubled, and any one who knows how they 
have been recruited and paid will not allege efficiency or 
niggardliness as the so-called principle. What was 
the natural consequence? No long time elapsed before 
the Water Board was practically bankrupt, and big con- 
cerns such as the Savoy Hotel, we believe, sank their 
own artesian wells rather than be the dupes of victim- 
isation, Then Mr. Lloyd George got passed an insidi- 
ous statute, which escaped attention, but empowered 
the deficit to be defrayed by the general rates; and any- 
one who scrutinises his rate paper will see this contribu- 
tion recorded. Thus we are weighted with Pelion upon 
Ossa—a rate on a rate, and all because officials have 
been needlessly—may be politically—multiplied at very 
substantial salaries. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator, and our pliable Premier, a millennium-enthusi- 
ast who thinks (if thought it be) in milliards is always 
cutting the Gordian knot by presenting somebody else’s 
purse to a highwayman. The modern Socialist demo- 
crat—of whom Mr. Lloyd George is too often the 
mouthpiece—demands everything at once, and is then 
surprised if he has to pay highly for what he is always 
contriving to extort. It is the old story of a vicious 
circle. But it is more. No one who has studied the 
Fabian essays and the propaganda of the then younger 
and hot-headed trade unions of the ’seventies, will fail 
to observe that all this is part and parcel of a studied 
plan. Municipalisation—like nationalisation—of trade 
was to be pursued at all costs, not as a benefit to the 
community, but as a means of wiping out the bour- 
geoisie, who are really in almost every direction the 
pillars of the State. Ecraseg l'infame was and covertly 
remains the motto. What is not put on the taxes is to 
be put on the rates. In the old Jacobite parlance about 
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King and Pretender, ‘‘ Box it about, and it will ail 
come to my uncle.’’ So it will, and that in a very 
modern sense. We shall all come this way to the pawn- 
broker, and thence to the bankruptcy court. It is the 
road to ruin. Nor in this connection is it amusing to 
mark the tenderness, recently displayed in his confi- 
dences to the Evening Standard, of Lord Milner to the 
‘* half-starved official ’’ who pays income-tax on fifteen 
hundred a year and the less humanitarian attitude taken 
up to the much smaller number of often much-burdened 
rentiers to the tune of between two and three thousand 
a year. Equally sport for the ironist is the howling 
rage of Socialists who find existence onerous in regions 
which their own greed or ignorance has rendered unin- 
habitable by the unregenerate. Then comes the 
shriek for further ‘* equalisation ’’ and more victims 
will have to be butchered to make a Fabian holiday. 
Imposts will become impostures. 

If all this riot of simultaneous experiments at the 
private expense had produced, or seemed likely to pro- 
duce, real welfare for the community, we should feel 
consoled. But the reverse is the case. Reform after 
reform breaks down from mismanagement, and surely 
there is not a business in the country that would take a 
democrat minister or a democrat municipalist as its 
manager—save perhaps—with checks on profusion, as 
a professional advertiser. 

Unless, then, all of us are to turn professional philan- 
thropists of the Socialist pattern and make our account 
out of the middle-classes without benefiting the prole- 
tariat, a definite and organised stand must be made. 
Rates are taxes, though they are never recognised as 
such by the ‘‘ half-starved ’’ officials. Real progress 
does not depend on pleasing promises of everything at 
once or on rash experiments. By all means let us all 
be happy round the Christmas tree, but equally let us 
avoid the dismal background of the bailiffs in the house 
of the real payers for it. 


” 


THE GODS OF THE COPYBOOK HEADINGS. 


OMEWHERE on an island in a river of Hind, 
there met on a night of tempest, certain old ap- 
prehensive gods. To them huddled in the night came 
with a prayer Mother Gunga, the wicked heart of the 
swollen river. Men had come and defiled her waters 
with a bridge. She asked of the gods revenge—the 
breaking of the bridge, and the sweeping away with 
her waters of those who built it. The gods in the storm 
wavered and might have spoken the word that Gunga 
asked, had it not been for the love of all the world—also 
a god—who appeared with his lute out of the mirk. 
The well-beloved boy—link not only with men, but with 
the gods behind the gods—brought with him as always 
pity and gentleness and wonder. ‘‘ Poor little fleeting 
half-gods,’’ said he, ‘* be at peace. Your time—the 
time of all your houses—draws to an end. __Half-gods 
you are, who shall die so that the gods return. But I 
—the unconquerable heart of man, foolish and immor- 
tal—I shall be when you are not, as before you were | 
am. Iam no god, but | am fit to face them. For the 
heart of man is greater than those who seek to shake 
it.”’ The gods—gods of the copybook headings— 
heard and bent the head and the bridge was saved. 
And this tale or something like it, Mr. Kipling, see- 
ing in a flash the beauty just beyond man’s hands, set 
down many years ago for all to read. There spoke Mr. 
Kipling the poet, and long afterwards Mr. Kipling, the 
politician, beats the drum of the ape and the elephant 
god and all the rest of that melancholy court rejoicing 
in the defeat of dreams and in an Armageddon in which 
perishes the holy heart of man. For to-day in place of 
that song which he once worshipped, whose words 


‘* When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.”’ 


he swore, fell from heaven, he preaches a new triumph. 


“And . . . after this is accomplished, and the 
brave new world begins 
When all men are paid for existing and no man must 
pay for his sins, 
As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will 
burn, 
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The gods of the Copybook Headings with terror and 

slaughter return.’ 

This is a curious theme to engage the rapture of a 
poet. It seems that these gods were despised of men 
for lacking ‘‘ Uplift, Vision and Breadth of Mind,’’ and 
that unlike their competitors—the gods of the market- 
place— 


** With the Hopes that our World is built on they were 
utterly out of touch; 
They denied that the Moon was Stilton, they denied 
she was even Dutch.’’ 


Well, what are these rival hierarchies, of whom one 
is in the end to conquer with the approval of Mr. Kip- 
ling? The gods of the market-place are gods that en- 
courage humanity in the reprehensible folly of dream- 
ing, while the other gods—the copy-book variety—have: 
no such weakness. They live by arithmetic, and by find- 
ing themselves always in the happy position of being 
able to observe, ‘‘ I told you so ’’—an amiable coterie. 
The gods of the market-place were set up by poor 
humans because they wanted somewhere to lay their 
little offerings of woven flowers, somewhere to find es- 
cape, and even to catch a promise of something dif- 
ferent from life, something better than the market- 
place. These gods have different names at different 
times, but their meaning is always the same. They 
are man’s heart turning from the horrors of cause and 
effect to the song that is both causeless and careless of 
effect. The Athenians for example (until Paul rebuked 
them and perhaps afterwards!) gave them all the one 
beautiful name of ‘‘ The Unknown God.’’ They were, 
of course, exquisitely right, though they might, per- 
haps, have had a second altar to the Unknowable God. 
Other peoples had not the Athenian sureness of artis- 
tic instinct, but other peoples—and people—have set this 
god up in the market-place. Because at the very worst 
mankind has never believed—and never will—that in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary, in spite of loss, 
poverty and death, there is not somehow, somewhere, 
something different. And they set up a god in the 
market-place, if they dare, and, if they do not dare, in 
the secret garden of their spirit. 

These gods of the market-place had a bad time of it 
during the War. Never were images and ideals so 
suddenly, and, it seemed, so irretrievably broken. 
Never had the sacred gods of arithmetic, the order of 
‘** | told you so,”” so radical a triumph. 

There was one of the market-place called ‘* The 
Brotherhood of Man.’’ That god lived for about a 
week after August 4th, 1914—at least so far as the 
Press of the world is concerned—the Press that has 
always been the home and citadel of the rival gods. 
‘Progress’? was another market-place deity that fell 
to shreds, and last of all the world set about murder- 
ing with immense enthusiasm and unanimity the last 
and greatest of all Unknown Gods—love. The Ger- 
man Press invented the Hymn of Hate, and the Allied 
Press lost no time in adopting the model so ingeniously 
provided. Plato’s old wish that there should be a law 
against love bade fair to come true after 2,000 years. 
There was not one law, but a Statute-book of laws, till 
in the end by common consent of mankind an eleventh 
and ultimate Commandment was graven on new tables 
of stone, 

Thou shalt not love.” 

But even so, the gods of the Copybook Headings 
were not satisfied. ‘‘ We must,’’ they said, ‘‘ not 
merely forbid love ; we must prove that it cannot exist.” 
They saw with some concern that, when wholesale 
murder, combined with every form of atrocious torture, 
came to an end, mankind might hark back to their 
dreams. In Mr. Kipling’s beautiful phrase, 

‘* That the Dog returns to his Vomit, and the Sow re- 
turns to her Mire, : 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling 

back to the Fire.”’ 

Capital letters for ‘‘ Dog,”’ Vomit,’’ ‘* Sow,”” and 
‘* Mire,’’? were something accomplished, but they were 
not enough. The gods hastened to invent the belief 
that the War had been fought for the sake of business. 
They not only produced with a flourish the profiteer, but 
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they endeavoured to instil into the spirit of nations the 
ideal that moves the profiteer. ‘‘ What this old world 
wants now,”’ they said, ‘‘ is more and better business. 
Otherwise,’’ they added with a reverent intonation, 
‘“* our dead have died in vain.”’ 

lo drive home this splendid vision they developed a 
new creed so startling that it was almost certain to 
succeed, except for one thing which they had forgotten. 
They endeavoured to persuade mankind that they were, 
in fact, the gods of the market-place—two in one. 
““Now,’’ they said, ‘‘Business as Usual.’’ 

But they had forgotten one thing, as we said, that 
singing god whose immortal voice Mr. -Kipling had 
once heard. They forgot that in the hour of defeat, in 
the Pit, when Childe Roland finds the Dark Tower, 


‘* Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew, * Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ ’’ 


Mr. Kipling had heard the echoes of that horn. They 
brought him forward as an eye-witness to prove that, 
if such a horn there was, its horn-music was their own, 


“And the Gods of the Copybook Headings, I notice, 
outlast them ail.‘ 


But they went too far. The Gods of the Market- 
place answer merely by reminding their rivals and Mr. 
Kipling of that night when Gunga prayed in vain for 
the destruction of the hopes and the heart of man. And 
in their despite the young Kipling’s own young god of 
love sings in their debased and cowering faces the mes- 
sage of impending doom— 

**When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY. 
To the Editor of Tux Saturpay Review. 

Sirn,—A great deal has been said in public and 
through the Press in connection with the necessity for 
providing houses immediately, and various housing 
schemés, and the dilatoriness of practically all and 
sundry has been adversely commented upon. 

Few, however, seem to see that one of the main 
points—apart from the excessively high cost of build- 
ing at the present moment—is the absolutely ridiculous 
and preposterous conditions which the Government has 
laid down. I will give you just one instance—take the 
case of a concern | am interested in. 

I have been wanting to build about 200 houses for 
some time past, and as the cost of building is so exceed- 
ingly high, and the Government have held out hopes of 
what they are going to do to assist such building, we 
have been waiting to know the exact position which 
the Government intended to take up in the mat- 
ter. Various orders have been issued from time to 
time, and J think we now know what is intended, 

it appears that if any business undertaking wishes to 
receive help from the Government, it must form a 
Public Utility Company, and an essential condition of 
such a scheme is that the houses are not to be eai- 
marked for occupation hy tenants employed at any par- 
ticwar works, but that such tenants shall be at liberty 
to take employment under any employer that they 
choose, and not be liable to eviction. 

Let me say at once that in any such building scheme 
undertaken at the present moment, we are in no sense 
proposing to go into it with a view to making a profit 
or even a reasonable interest on the capital jaid out. In- 
deed, as far as J can see at the moment, we are strongly 
under the impression that we shall never see any in- 
terest whatever on Our money, or get our capital hack— 
that is to say, the latter may eventually he repaid, after 
a very long period of years, but in the meantime the 
loss in interest thereon will have much more than 
equalled ow original capital outlay, 

The Utility Scheme is based on the fact that the 
Government, amongst other things, will find as loan an 
first mortgage at interest, 75 per cent. of the cost of 
the land and houses, we—that is the private undertak- 


ing-—will have to find the remaining 25 per cent. of 
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such cost plus any other capital necessary to carry on 
owing to economic rents being unobtainable. 

Our case is that we want the houses for our own 
workmen, to enable our output to be not only main- 
tained, but increased. We are near a town and the 
houses will have to be built near that town; it is situ- 
ated in a district where there are several other works. 
and also four or five other collieries, at any of which the 
men could work at will. In such circumstances is it not 
an absurdity that we should be debarred from any 
right of keeping the whole of these houses in perpetuity 
for our own workmen? Can you see any reason why 
private individuals should find large sums of money, 
and be put to a very great amount of trouble in building 
and managing houses without any prospect of a return 
on their money, or indeed of obtaining their money back 
merely for the benefit of the general public? 

I may say in conclusion, that we were on the point of 
making arrangements to form a Utility Company and 
commence building at once, when my attention was 
again drawn to this point, and | have now decided that 
under such perfectly unreasonable circumstances, we 
will not build unless the condition is withdrawn, and | 
do not think any reasonable minded man can take any 
exception to our attitude. 

Without publishing names or any particulars which 
would enable identification, you are at liberty to make 
any use you like of the foregoing information. It 
seems to me to be a brilliant example of ‘‘ how not to do 

Yours faithfully, 
CoiLiERY MANAGER. 


THE PARTITION OF ENGLAND. 
To. the Editor of Tue SaturpDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—Will you allow me also to protest against the 
monstrous proposal to divide up England into provin- 
cial legislatures which is now being engineered? The 
object is neither more nor less than to destroy Eng- 
land’s individuality as a nation that she may be more 
easily exploited by the hordes of non-Englishmen who 
have been scrambling for jobs through the war at Eng- 
land’s expense. 

The real object of the ‘‘ Home Rule All Round” 
movement has always been the exploitation and oppres- 
sion of England. First, it was proposed that Scotland, 
Ireland. and Wales should have national parliaments, 
but England should continue to be governed by an 
Imperial Parliament; in other words, by Scots, Welsh, 
and Irish members. Now a cleverer and more treach- 
crous scheme is put forward to divide England, revive 
the Heptarchy, encourage national feeling in the smaller 
nationalities, and destroy it in England. 

1 would appeal most carnestly to Englishmen and 
women to unite together against this most real and 
serious menace to the integrity of their country, They 
will make the greatest mistake, if they think it is a mere 
academic movement, not within the range of practical 
politics. 

Whether Devolution or Vederation is in itself desir- 
able for these small islands seems to me doubtful; but 
if national parliaments are to be established in Scotland 
and Wales, England too must have her National Par- 
liament and power to settle her own affairs without the 
continual interference for interested purposes of the 
** Celtic fringe.”’ 

Yours truly, 


PAYMENT ON RESULTS, 
To the Editor of The SarurDay Review, 

Sik, With reference to Payment on Results in 
to-day’s issue of THe Savurpay Review, Payment 
by results is undoubtedly the best all-round method, 
and the fairest system is the premium system, i,e., 
piece-work: without penalty, whereby the workman can- 
not receive less than his day's wage. 

As a rule, prices being fairly fixed, it is found that 
a workman can easily earn 30 to 40 per cent, above his 
daily wage. In cases where a man does not earn his 
daily wage frequently, it may be fairly assumed that 
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he is either an inefficient workman, or that he wastes 
his time. 

The crux of the matter is in the fixing of prices, fair 
to employer and employed ; easier when repeat work is 
undertaken than when the character of the work is 
constantly changing. 

Also when for good and sufficient reasons prices have 
to be revised—careful inspection is required to ensure 
work is up to standard. 

But as the greater the workman’s output of work, 
the more money he earns, general supervision will not 
be so much wanted to prevent him wasting his time, 
as when engaged for a daily wage, which is an incen- 
tive to do as little work as possible for the day’s pay. 

If, in addition, means can be devised for employed 
to become shareholders in the business, so much the 
better, as that would be another inducement to increase 
production. 

To induce men to do their best, they must perceive 
quite clearly, that by exerting themselves there is an 
opportunity offered them to earn more money for 
themselves. 

In addition, to render the conditions under which they 
work more attractive, much might be done by way of 
improving the conditions under which they work, take 
their meals, rest, etc., in some places. 

Yours faithfully, 
W .H. B. Granam. 

14, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 5, 

25th October, 1919. 


*“*JACKY”’ FISHER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—In your remarks in your Notes of the week of 
18th October, I don’t think you do “‘ Jacky”’ Fisher 
justice when you suggest that his policy was to destroy 
the German Fleet, in 1907 or 1909, ‘* without any pro- 
vocation ’’ on its part. 

But surely the building of it was a ‘‘ provocation,” 
and meant to be such, and was actually so stated, in 
other words, in the preamble of the German Navy 
Bill ? 

Whether ‘‘the opinion of the civilized world would 
have been against us,’’ had we done so, is a matter of 
opinion, 

As at that time all Europe was groaning under the 
increasing menace of German armaments, I venture to 
think we should have been hailed as the deliverers of 
Europe. But, of course, we should have had our own 
Lib.-Lab. parties against us. 

Yours, ete., 
H. G. Rew (Coronet). 


PAPAL POLICY, 
To the Editor of Tue Sarurpay Review. 


Dear Sir,--Having read your comment on Papal 
Policy with much interest, | crave the hospitality of 
your columns to illustrate its guiding principle known 
as the Doctrine of the Papal Infallibilitv. The framers 
of that doctrine were faced with two main difficulties ; 
first, the Immaculate Conception doctrine had fallen 
quite flat, for it had not prevented the loss of the Papal 
States, as it was hoped would happen; second, the 
obvious joy over that loss had proved to the most 
obscurantist of ultramontanes that an election egg was 
as attar of roses compared to the reputation of the 
Papacy, They determined therefore on an ex-cathedra 
utterance which, while it should be the last, would be 
so worded as to include all possible future ones 
as well as the past, of course, and throw dust in the 
eves of the world by the vagueness of its formula. tn 
the Council itself a further cloak was provided both by 
its purposely abortive discussions, and by the resultant 
formula being thus apparently nothing more than the 
mountain bringing forth a mouse, the world stoge-play 
being intended to create the impression that it was the 
last effort of a moribund and disunited Papacy. The 
formula is usually given thus :——The , when he 
speaks ex cathedra, is possessed of that infablibility 
which the Redeemer willed that his Church should be 
endowed with for defining doctrine regarding faith and 
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morals. ‘‘ The Pope’’ means the camarilla which for 
the time being controls the machinery of the Church of 
Rome. ‘‘ He speaks ex cathedra’’ means that his 
utterances must be judged in accordance with the Laws 
of the Inquisition, which are the only laws recognised 
by the. Papacy. ‘‘ Infallibility’’ means that (ex cathe- 
dra formule being extinct) the utterances of the Pope 
must become ipso facto the law for the whole world, 
but naturally he will bargain with any country for as 
much or as little as it can be cozened into making of 
legal effect, since the thin edge of the wedge is every- 
thing in such matters. This is in practice an inestim- 
able advantage, since they possess as law all the attri- 
butes of an ex cathedra formula without its fatal defect 
of being unchangeable. The last few words of the 
formula are seen best when divided into two parts. 
** Defining doctrine ’’ means that the only way for these 
utterances (vulgo, ‘‘the intentions of the Pope’’) to 
become the law is for the Papal Policy to consist in 
dealing only with Governments, No doubt the inspira- 
tion came from recalling the method whereby the 
Jesuits founded Paraguay. ‘Faith and morals” 
means that the Papacy has been given absolute control 
over all persons in this world, without distinction of 
age, sex, nationalitv, race or creed, from the hour of 
birth to that of death, and for as long both before and 
after those times as may seem necessary in order to use 
this autocratic power to the utmost over each one by 
thus including his ancestors as well as his posterity to 
the Nth generation. 

That the sum-total of these definitions accurately 
represents this doctrine in practice is known to anyone 
who has studied the Secret History of Europe of the 
last ninety years or so, beginning with the time when 
the Papacy was still wallowing in its Slough of Despond 
during the postNapoleonic era. 

I am, vours faithfully, 
Von Demsrnski. 

94, Barrowgate Road, 

Chiswick, London, W. 4, 
25th October, rgro. 


To the Editor of Tae Saturpay Review. 


Str,—I have read the letter of a Roman Catholic 
protesting against the attitude of Tue Sarurpay Re- 
view re the question of what might be broadly termed 
Catholic politics." As Roman politics are irreconcil- 
ably antagonistic to the welfare of the British Empire 
in every part, without exception, it is time for every 
lover of his country to open his eves to the real state of 
affairs, and inquire into the hidden meaning of this 
unmistakable and uncencealed enmity. To start with, 
it is necessary to make it quite plain that the Roman 
Catholic religion as a branch of Christianity has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of Roman Catholic 
politics. Unless this point is emphasised and con- 
tinually kept in mind, a red herring is certain to be 
skilfully put down to draw inquiry off the track. To 
accuse those who see through the whole game of 
Roman Catholic “‘ politics”” of religious intolerance and 
fanatical bigotry is as futile as it is absurd, for the 
present writer knows what he is talking about, and 
could adduce overwhelming evidence to bear out the 
contention that Roman Catholic politics are deliberately 
and intentionally hostile to the British Empire. 

Take Australia. | remember talking to one of the 
prominent statesmen of that Dominion a year or two 
ag on this point, and he bad no hesitation whatever in 
stating that Romar Catholic politics kept what is per- 
sistently called “‘ the Irish Question” in a constant fer- 
ment. No attempt whatever was made by the Catholic 
hierarchy to allay discontent. The “wrongs” of Ire- 
land were perpetually brought in with a cunning and a 
persistence that would have settled the whole questioa, 
if this energy had beea directed im another direction. 
It is exactly the same story in breland, and in every 
other portion of the Empire. Now suppose we ask, 
dispassionateh—W hy is this? and who is responsible 
for this diabolical and never-ceasing campaign? The 
answer is very simple. Roman Catholic Headquarters 
in Rome. lf it suited the purpose of the Vatican politics 
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—which, by the way, is a very different thing from the 
Roman Catholic Faith as a branch of Christianity—the 
Irish Question would die a natural death at home as 
well as abroad. But as long as the Roman Catholic 
politicals are allowed to abuse and flagrantly trade upon 
the generous freedom of the Empire, for worldly ends 
which are as far apart from religion as the poles are 
asunder, so long will the Irish Question be prevented 
from healing, and all the attempts of the politicians, 
who mean well but dare not go to the root of the pro- 
blem, completely frustrated. 
I enclose my card and remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
POLITICIAN. 


JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The letter in your issue of 9th August from 
Mr. Edward I. Wade, is so gratuitously offensive and 
ignorant that it is surprising that any educated Eng- 
lishman should deem it worthy of notice, but as it has 
elicited the masterly and exquisitely good-tempered re- 
ply in your issue of 11th inst., of the writer who 
chooses to remain anonymous, it is undeniable that you 
have done valuable international service by allowing 
Mr. Wade to figure as a horrid example. Perhaps the 
brightest thing your delightful correspondent says, is 
that you must have ‘‘ thoroughly enjoyed ’’ giving Mr. 
Wade this advertisement ! 

There are, however, one or two matters bearing upon 
the relations between England and America brought 
about by the war, which have not yet been mentioned 
in the correspondence, interesting as that correspond- 
ence is. 

The most serious is the fact that President Wilson 
was allowed by our ‘“* Representatives ’’ in Paris to 
divert their attention from the business for which they 
were appointed—namely—to impose a prompt and 
crushing peace upon the Hun Allies, and to take pre- 
cautions to make that peace permanently secure. In- 
stead of that, our people seemed to fall under a sort of 
spell, and wasted four months in chasing an ignis 
fatuus, during which period our enemies—that is the 
enemies of mankind—were enabled to recover much of 
their moral, and to make progress in recuperative meas- 
ures of all kinds, inasmuch that at this moment we do 
not really know how many men Germany could put into 
the field within a few days, but we do know that every 
German has had a soldier training, and that it would be 
easier for Germany under present conditions to set in 
motion an army of millions than it was for her to raise 
under more severe restrictions the comparatively small 
force which overthrew Napoleon at Leipzig. For this 
we may thank America in the person of her Arch- 
Idealist, and it now appears that Mr. Wilson has not 
the backing of either of the American Legislative 
Houses, and so is unable to pay the price of our 
obsequiousness. 

This very morning reservations to the Peace Treaty 
are announced which practically release America from 
any obligation under the fantastic League of Nations. 
It will be seen in due course that this delay will have 
wrecked civilisation. Instead of the nature which Mr. 
Wade atributes to us, we are so ‘‘gentlemanly ”’ that 
we shall never know when to prohibit Germany from 
building aeroplanes, for instance, for ‘‘ commercial ”’ 
purposes, and no one is so foolish as to believe that, 
if she had enough of them, and thought she had an 
opportunity, she would refrain from suddenly sending 
up some thousands filled with the latest high explosives 
and destroying London. No principle, no respect for 
moral law, no love of humanity, no repentance for the 
most frightful crimes in history would keep her back 
from doing this, if and when she gets a chance. 

What is Mr. Wade’s object in writing his letter? Is 
is to promote friendly feeling between the United 
States and Great Britain? He actually seems to de- 
precate this. He gives us such a character that he can 
hardly desire a closer association. America swallowed 
years of deliberate insults and intrigues from Germany, 
and saw that we had successfully made France the im- 
pregnable bulwark for the world—including America— 
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at a cost of half a million of British lives, before she 
came into the lists. .We had got Goliath down. Mr. 
Wade claims the victory for America, because she 
handed us the sword with which to decapitate him. 
What does Mr. Wade believe the position of his coun- 
try would have been, had Germany “‘ dictated terms of 
peace in London?’’ Has he not seen the little book 
written by an American expert, published by Major 
Putnam—‘ America Fallen’—and is he unaware that 
the policy therein advocated, the purchase of the Island 
of St. Thomas for 25 million dollars, was promptly car- 
ried out for dear life by his Government? 

We are supposed to owe America one thousand mil- 
lions sterling. Do we really owe it morally? How 
was the money expended, except in saving America 
herself from ultimate ruin? What are we to think of 
the judgment of a man who in the President’s position, 
cables the Kaiser, on 27th January, 1915, ‘‘ On behalf 
of the Government and people of the United States I 
have pleasure to extend to your Majesty cordial felici- 
tations on the anniversary of your birth as well as my 
own good wishes for your welfare.’’ What a blessing 
to the world the Kaiser’s birth has been! His “ wel- 
fare ’’ at the time could but have meant his success in 
the war, and fifty thousand British lives had then 
already been sacrificed to stem the tide of world-devour- 
ing devilry. 

What are we to think of the President of a nominally 
friendly State, who announced subsequently that to him 
it was ‘‘ difficult to differentiate between the aims of the 
belligerents,’’ and who invited us to ‘‘ make peace with- 
out victory? ”’ 

But, who are the Americans? The passengers in th: 
Mayflower were Dutch and English. I have never 
heard that any of them ever wedded the indigenous In- 
dians. Has the mere change of habitat changed also 
the racial qualities of those brave and conscientious 
people? The hundred millions of human beings now in- 
habiting the States comprise vast numbers of many dif- 
ferent European nations, and no inconsiderable pro- 
portion were Europe’s offscourings. From that point 
of view America is the most colossal cesspool on earth. 
But Mr. Wade claims that his own ancestors were Eng- 
lish. He deprecates the ‘‘ egotistical ’’ attitude of the 
English, who have not enjoyed the broadening and 
civilising influences of a vast new continent unham- 
pered by centuries of polite international tradition. 
This is really funny. It is, then, the breadth of the 
continent, and the absence of politeness which have 
evolved a being who condemns “ egotism,’’ calls his 
ancestors ‘‘ fat-witted ’’ and asserts the ‘‘ tremendous 
superiority’? of his new so-called nation.’’ I again ask, 
what is that nation? If an egg hatched by the mother- 
ing qualities of the broad continent, it is very like that 
of the courteous curate. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Croucn BATCHELOR. 

10, Wetherby Terrace, S.W. 

23rd October, 1919. 


BULWER LYTTON. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy Review. 


Sir,—An attack on Lytton and the Rev. W. A. 
Frost’s defence of him show, at least, that he is not quite 
forgotten among his own people. He has never been 
forgotten on the Continent, especially in Germany, 
where he is better known than any British novelist ex- 
cept Scott. Even in his own country he has remained 
a prophet to a faithful few; though not all of them 
would agree with Mr. Frost and Canon Benham that 
any one of his novels is the best in the English lan- 
guage. For, in fact, Lytton never quite realized his 
own ideals. Most English novelists deal with the sur- 
face of life. Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope, with 
his ‘‘ gossiping Bishops,’’ aimed rather low, and 
achieved their aim; and so do the feminine novelists . 
who deal with the questions of etiquette which agitate 
the Vicarage and the genteel suburb. But Lytton was 
constantly striving—to use his own words—for ‘‘ some 
end from this low world afar’’; and so he ‘ strayed, 
but towards a star.’’ 
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He shrank from no heights or depths, not even ‘from 
the problem of the Lost Soul. Pusey faced this ques- 
tion in his *‘What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment,’’ and in his sermon on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Lytton, from his point of view, treated the 
subject with equal courage and insight, in the ‘ Strange 
Story.’ There is too much Blue Fire and Stage 
Thunder in the book, but the author wa bound to use 
some supernatural machinery, as he was trying to lay 
bare things invisible to the natural eye. The soul of 
the decaying sinner is seen as a silvery spark; the in- 
tellect is a pale azure light; and a reddish light denotes 
the principle of animal life. As the body decays, the 
red light grows fainter; the azure light becomes con- 
fused and irregular; but the silvery spark remains un- 
altered; it is indestructible; ‘‘those who look from 
without can only dimly guess what passes within the 
precincts, abandoned to powers whose very nature we 
shrink to contemplate. This man, whom thou pitiest, 
is not yet everlastingly consigned to the fiends, be- 
cause his soul still struggles against them. The In- 
tellect, armed by the passions, has besieged and op- 
pressed the soul; but the soul has never ceased to re- 
pine and to repent.’’ The soul of this dying man is 
awed by the account it must render, but dreads as the 
direct calamity a renewal of the years below; for it has 
a hope for mercy in the remorse which the mind vainly 
struggles to quell. In the end, the mind storms the 
soul in some terrible war of passion and desire, and the 
silvery spark, in terror at its own weakness, suddenly 
departs into space. The red light of animal life and 
the azure light on Intellect grow stronger, and the man 
recovers, without a soul. 

Has it ever been explained how Lytton got the idea 
of the Dweller on the Threshold? He simply says in 
a note in ‘ Zanoni,’ that it means Fear, or the Forces 
of Nature. It may have been suggested by some Neo- 
Platonist writer. | Lytton’s favourite studies were the 
remains of the Philosophies of Iamblichus and Plot- 
inus. He brought little learning away from school 
or college, but afterwards set himself resolutely to be- 
come a scholar. His way was Eugene Aram’s way. 
He translated a passage of a Greek or Latin author into 
English, and afterwards turned it back into the original 
language ; and so, as he says, he learned to write really 
good Greek and Latin prose, though he never achieved 
verse. He became able to master the crabbed Greek 
of the Neo-Platonists as well as the classical writers. 
He was suspected of a vain display of learning, owing 
to his habit of heading his chapters with quotations 
from Greek authors; but these studies were a part of 
his life. 

Father Benson introduces a Watcher on the Thres- 
hold into one of his books, and says distinctly that it is 
Satan. Lytton treats his Dweller, of the Intolerable 
Eyes, as feminine. The haunted artist in ‘ Zanoni ’ 
sees this Being only when he is putting out his greatest 
energies ; but it is his intense desire to struggle against 
her that causes him to do his highest work. The 
Philosopher tells him: ‘‘ All we, the highest and wisest 
who have passed beyond the Threshold, have had as 
our first fearful task to master and subdue its appalling 
guardian, Know that thou canst deliver thyself from 
the livid eyes; dread them most when thou beholdest 
them not.’’ 

George Borrow imagined something of the kind in 
his Spirit of the Dark Hour :—‘‘ How dost thou know 
that this dark principle is not thy best friend; that it is 
not that which tempers the whole mass of thy corrup- 
tion? It may be, for what thou knowest, the mother 
of wisdom and of great works. It is the dread of the 
horror of the night that makes the Pilgrim hasten on 
his way.” 

Lytton was not always on the heights. He had his 
flippancies and affectations, and they made him the butt 
of Thackeray, who was not without affectations of his 
own. A good deal of Lytton’s foppishness was poured 
out into his early novel ‘ Pelham,’ which shocked his 
mother, ‘* Child,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ it is not worthy of 
you.’’ There is one very unpleasant touch, in the ac- 
count of Pelham’s mother, and the complaisant hus- 
band and the friend who came to dinner twice a week, 
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But, of course, there is not the faintest reference to 
Lytton’s own mother; and he was always a good and 
affectionate son. 

There are some quaint half-prophecies in ‘ The Com- 
ing Race,’ about human flying and other things. Fifty 
years ago it seemed as improbable that man would be- 
come an aviator as that America would ever be a Dry 
State. The American who describes ‘The Coming 
Race,’ is troubled to find that the Vril-ya are total ab- 
stainers. He says, ‘‘ I felt how much I should have 
liked at that moment to brighten my wits by a good 
glass of whisky and water.’’ 

Lytton has other prophetic utterances, such as_ the 
account, in ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ of the opportunist Pa- 
trician Politician, who was to arise on the ruins of the 
Old Order, ‘‘ There was nothing servile in his nature, 
and though he was perfectly prepared to bribe electors, 
no money would have bought himself. His one mas- 
ter-passion was the desire of power. He sneered at 
patriotism as a worn-out prejudice ; he did not want to 
serve his country, but to rule it. He did not want to 
raise mankind, but to rise himself. He was therefore 
unscrupulous, as hungerers after power for itself too 
often are. Yet, if he got power, he would probably 
use it well, from the clearness and strength of his 
mental perceptions. A man who sneers at everything 
that is called lofty, but would do nothing he thinks 
mean. An intellect, keen, strong, unscrupulous, 
dauntless; all cleverness and no genius. His confi- 
dence in himself is so thorough, that it infects everyone 
with whom he comes in contact.’’ And this was writ- 
ten in the year before Mr. Winston Churchill was 
born. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. R. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Re your Editorial Note under letter in your 
issue of October 11 about Bulwer Lytton, you say that 
it was a stain on the reputation of the Dean and Chap- 
ter that the novelist should have been buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Does a famous man’s private life absolutely dominate 
his public career? If so, then what about Lord Nelson? 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuos. Epwarps. 


Eden House, Crieff. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AND THE NEW WORLD. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvVIEw. 


Sir,—I see in the papers that in a short time many 
thousands of girls wi!l be released from work, and that 
it will be necessary to find places for them, which like 
other problems will probably mean an increase of bur- 
den on the taxpayer. Would it not be a_ satisfactory 
solution if a few thousands of their numbers could be 
persuaded to return to domestic service, not (as in the 
present casual way) for a few hours of the day, and the 
rest of their time (including evenings) spent in doubt- 
ful amusements free from any control. 

There are numbers of places open and waiting for 
them, where they would be comfortably housed, well 
fed, and receiving good wages as in the happy days of 
the ‘‘ old world,’’ where there was rest, contentment 
and civility. 

The ‘‘ new world ”’ that we hear so much about seems 
to consist of idleness, incivility, and hatred between 
classes, and a hopeless desire of equality which can 
never be, besides a free hand given to agitators who are 
gaining their livelihood by deceiving the people, and 
the whole condition may be summed up as a chaotic and 
confused upheaval. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. C. W. 


TRUTH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAyY Review. 
Sir,—Your review of Sir Charles Walston’s book 
‘“* Truth ’’ was fine, and your correspondent ‘‘P. Pilot”’ 
has said in his letter of October 11, exactly what I 
think, but would have been unable to express, had he 
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not put my thoughts into words. May I support his 
opinion that our besetting national vice is self-decep- 
tion, by drawing attention to two instances that have 
come to light recently? Lord Robert Cecil, 
M.P., that prince of self-deceived idealists, advocates 
partnership between employed and employer as_ the 
solution for strikes. Yet under his very nose he 
refuses to see the widespread strike that lately took 
place in the Co-operative Societies’ shops and ware- 
houses in the North of England. What better proof 
can there be that idealism on Lord Robert Cecil’s lines 
is an empty sham, for surely a working men’s co- 
operative society is partnership between employer and 
employed in the best circumstances? Lord R. Cecil’s 
lovely and unpractical idealism unfits him to be a 
political leader where hard facts have to be faced and 
swallowed. 

Then Lord Haldane, the philosopher. He either 
was deceived, and he wishes us to think he was not, 
as to the possible, and even probable, victory of the 
German war party in favour of a war, or he deceived 
himself and thereby deceived us. And these are our 
leading statesmen! Mental honesty is one of the quali- 
ties most needed for after-war ‘‘ reconstruction.’’ Yet 
our system of education is based on self-deception! ! ! 

Yours obediently, 
W. T. RicHaRpson. 


PAX BRITANNICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Now that the shock and the shame of the rail- 
way strike are crystallising in men’s minds, a remark 
in one of your ‘‘ Notes of the Week ’’ should ring 
appositely: you say (as you have repeatedly stated) 
that ‘* class hatred is at the bottom of all this industrial 
unrest,’’ and this, no doubt, is correct, so far at least 
as the egregious misleaders of the men are concerned. 
As for the men themselves, the best that can be said 
is that they were just sheep, loyal, largely through a 
funded interest, to their self-constituted shepherd. 
These same sheep, as further pointed out in your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ C.A.’s”’ letter of the same date, having 
got ‘‘ all they demanded under another name,’’ are 
thereby for the moment penned; but the shepherds are 
at large, and at liberty to work further damnation. Is 
it too much to expect that a Government, whose face 
has been saved by the exploited patriotism of the com- 
munity, should in return see to it that such conspirators 
are now muzzled, and so rendered innocuous till further 
orders? The Prime Minister has had a taste of his 
own “‘ rare and refreshing fruit,’’ and doesn’t seem to 
like its flavour. Is it too much to hope that the tree 
may now fall to his axe, and that the country may thus 
enjoy a little of that peace which has surely been 
earned, not indeed by Messrs. Smillie, Thomas and 
Co., but by the million of braver souls ‘‘ gone west ”’ 
to secure it? 

Faithfully yours, 
M. B. 


20th October, 1919. 


UNDERGROUND OWNERSHIP. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Your interesting notes in a recent SaTurR- 
pay Review, upon mining rents, or royalties, leave one 
uncertain as to the extent to which a surface ownership 
of land entitles the owner to all the benefits of that 
which lies beneath. There is a wide feeling that pri- 
vate ownership in land, which can still be purchased in 
England at a lower price per square yard than the 
tweed of which my coat is made—does not really carry 
the rights of possession downwards also. If so, how 
far? And if it is so, how is it that the ground land- 
lords of London do not exact a rent for the user of every 
yard of Tube Railway which runs beneath the surface 
on which their leasehold tenements stand? 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


101, Piccadilly, W. 
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REVIEWS 


LADY DOLLY ONCE MORE. 


The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. By 
Ralph Nevill. Methuen. 18s. net. 


ILIAL piety and a practised pen have set the 
coping Stone on the arch of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s famous life. Famous it was in the sense that 
Lady Dorothy was one of the most graceful, popular, 
and powerful personages in a world that has passed, 
never to return. She was a daughter of the house of 
Walpole, a family that together with the Townshends 
almost filled the stage of the eighteenth century. It 
is curious how these two great Norfolk families, near 
meighbours and relatives by marriage, have faded 
away, Lord Orford and General Townshend being the 
only representatives who can be said to be noti omnibus, 
Lady Dorothy’s father, Lord Orford, was a Tory peer 
of the extreme Anti-cant school. Being invited to 
become President of the Norwich Bible Society, he 
answered: ‘‘I have long been addicted to the Gaming 
Table. I have lately taken to the Turf. I fear I 
frequently blaspheme. But I have never distributed 
religious tracts. All this was known to you and your 
Society. Notwithstanding which you think me a fit 
person to be your President. God forgive your hypo- 
crisy.’’ Lord Orford ought to have said snobbery. 
The daughter of such a sire was certain to take origi- 
nal and unconventional views of men and things. So 
we find that though a Tory, of comically simple views, 
Lady Dorothy’s house and heart were open to all who 
produced the passport of brains. | While denouncing 
Radicals as rascals,.she was on terms of friendship 
with Lord: Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. 
John Burns. All the interesting persons of the latter 
end of the nineteenth century pass through Mr. Nevill’s 
pages, and many, of course, who are clever, but not 
interesting. We can only within our limits pick out 
one or two. 

The interest of Disraeli’s character and career seems 
to grow, like Bonaparte’s, and bids fair to be perennial. 
The great adventurer was very intimate with Lady 
Dorothy, and when he came to Grosvenor Gate after 
his marriage, lived opposite to her. Mr. Ralph Nevill 
is too young to have any personal reminiscence of Lord 
Beaconsfield; but we may assume that the pages de- 
voted to the statesman are faithful repetition of what 
his mother told him. It appears that Disraeli was, 
throughout life, subject to periodical fits of depression 
on two subjects, the prejudice against his Hebraic 
descent, and his debts. We think Mr. Nevill is right 
in saying that Disraeli exaggerated in his own mind 
this prejudice, for the English are a generous people, 
and when once they have made up their mind to accept 
and ignore a fact, they do so loyally. It was, how- 
ever, only natural that Disraeli should be morbidly 
sensitive on the point, just as Byron was about his 
club feet. It is an odd, but well established psycholo- 
gical fact, that people are more ashamed of what they 
can’t help, as their birth and personal appearance, than 
of their moral character, which they can help. Mr. 
Nevill, noting the debts, doesn’t see why Disraeli 
should have been embarrassed, ag he tells us that his 
father left him £30,000. It is obvious that Mr. Nevill 
has not read the third volume of the Monypenny and 
Buckle Life. The residue of his father’s real and per- 
sonal estate that came to Disraeli was £10,800, and as 
he had borrowed in 1847 from the Bentincks £25,000 
to buy Hughenden (in which the patrimony was sunk), 
and as he had old electioneering and other bills to the 
tune of £13,000 still hanging round his neck, it is clear 
that at the moment he was stepping into the shoes of 
Lord George Bentinck as leader of the Tories he was 
clogged with debts that would have sunk any other 
man. The Duke of Portland did not share the idola- 
try of his brothers George and Henry, and called in the 
Hughenden money in 1857. How the £25,000 were 
found is a mystery still unsolved: but perhaps it was 
at this point that the wealthy Yorkshire squire, Andrew 
Montague, came to the rescue. Mrs. Brydges Wil- 
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liams helped with money and at her death in 1863 left 
him a considerable sum, £40,000, if we remember 
rightly. Mr. Buckle, who, we admit, did not know 
Dizzy as well as Lady Dorothy Nevill, writes on this 
point: ‘‘ Fortunately his temperament was such that, 
save at occasional periods of depression, he was able, 
so long as he was not absolutely liable to arrest, to 
ignore his debts altogether, and to pursue his literary 
and political career entirely undisturbed by their 
shadow.’’ Thrice happy man! We don’t believe that 
Lord Beaconsfield ever wished to marry Lady Cardi- 
gan; and we require more evidence than has been pro- 
duced to satisfy us that he proposed to Lady Chester- 
field. Lady Dorothy’s picture of the preoccupied 
statesman sitting dumb at meals between Lady Brad- 
ford and Lady Chesterfield is unforgettable. Writing 
to Lady Airlie after Lord Beaconsfield’s death Lady 
Dorothy says, ‘‘Some years ago I was shown some 
touchingly pathetic letters from Dizzy to his lawyer, 
begging for money, however small a sum’’—this is very 
shocking. 

We were stunned to come on a letter from Mr. 
Chamberlain, dated 21st January, 1885, beginning, ‘‘I 
have had a stroke, but am getting round again. I 
go to Birmingham for rest, etc.”’ We had no idea 
that the malady which ultimately prostrated him began 
at so early a date, the period of his greatest activity. 
We refuse to believe that Jowett ever said anything 
so stupid as that ‘‘every amusing story must of neces- 
sity be unkind, untrue, or immoral’’; though there is 
a French proverb, ‘‘ diseur de bons mots, mauvais 
caractére.’’ The original of Disraeli’s Lord Monmouth 
and Thackeray’s Lord Steyne was the third Marquess, 
not, as Mr. Nevill says, the fourth Earl of Hertford. 

But the most interesting pages of the book are those 
devoted to a character of the second and last Marquess 
of Clanricarde, whom Mr. Nevill knew well. A man 
who when asked to have a drink replies, ‘‘ I don’t want 
a drink, and when I do, I can afford to pay for it,” 
and when a gentleman is brought up in his club with 
an ‘‘ Allow me to introduce Sir ,”’ shuffles off 
saying ‘‘ Certainly not, I don’t want to know him,”’ i 


is 
not likely to be popular. But Mr. Nevill tells us that 
Lord Clanricarde was not such a bad landlord as the 
Press and the Irish Nationalists made out, a fact which 
is proved by the estate accounts. He declined, how- 
ever, to be bullied into reducing rents by the Land 
League and the newspapers: but there appear from the 
books to have been many instances of low rents, none 
of excessive, and some of forgiven rents. His parsi- 
mony was due (as in most cases), to his having been 
kept on a cruelly small allowance when a younger son. 
He was a very good judge of pictures and of turquoise 
blue Sévres, of which he was a collector. He was 
only once known to ‘‘stand a lunch”’ to a relative, 
and that was done for the pleasure of telling him that 
a picture for which he had paid a high price was “‘a 
fake.’’ Being too mean to buy rods, and not allowed 
to hammer nails into the walls of his chambers in the 
Albany, his pictures were stacked on the floor, and his 
Sévres vases were stowed in receptacles made by him- 
self out of packing cases. He was dressed in rags, 
a form of pride not uncommon in aristocrats and mil- 
lionaires; but it is much to his credit that his valet 
remained with him twenty-three years. In the days 
of skating-rinks, Lord Clanricarde carried a pair of 
boots on which skates were screwed and a bag of buns. 
Whilst he was cutting eights, some joker stuffed the 
buns into the toes of the boots which he left in the 
cloak-room, and was the cause of ‘‘ some” language 
when the Marquess tried to pull them on. His taste 
for relighting old cigars, half-smoked, though eccen- 
tric, was sound, as the full flavour only comes out at 
the third time of asking. 

There are some pungent and amusing letters from 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, during the Boer War, of which 
he disapproved, and just before the Great War. These 
letters show how very wrong a clever and cocksure old 
man, of great literary and political experience, can be. 
Mr. Harrison was really frightened during the South 
African War, not by the Boers, but by the prospect of 
Germany, or France, or Russia attacking our Empire, 
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which he called ‘‘a bubble, a house of cards.’’ It 
reads strangely: ‘‘It is the future that is so ominous. 
If we were to be dragged into another war like that in 
America in the last century, or if European nations 
were to agree to interfere, we have not a man left to 
send anywhere else, if Egypt, India, Malta, or Canada 
were threatened ’’-—and this in 1899! This is what he 
wrote of Chamberlain: ‘‘O that Joe! The most fearful 
demagogue since Cleon!’’ What would he say to the 
present Prime Minister? In 1912 Mr. Harrison writes, 
“*T trust I may not live to see it—but one day women 
will ruin the Empire’: and again, ‘‘ altogether things 
are very ugly ’’ (there was a big coal strike on); ‘‘ and 
those who have anything to lose are likely to be on the 
down grade for a generation.’’ Too true, alas! Here 
the old man turned prophet. 


THE ENEMY IN CHIEF. 


My War Memories, 1g14—1918. By General Luden- 
dorff. Hutchinson. 34s. net. 


O one who has the future of mankind at heart can 
now avoid the careful study of the lately past 
history of the German Empire. ‘For upon the shape 
that ill-assorted congeries of varying tribes will 
assume in the years to come will depend the fate of 
the globe. Before the late war those who paid atten- 
tion to history had one main prayer—that the German 
Empire under the hegemony of Prussia might fall to 
pieces, resolve itself into its natural elements, find re- 
pose—and so let the world rest. 

The Congress at Versailles has willed otherwise, by 
refusing to treat save with a putative German Nation as 
a whole—though there is no German nation! the Con- 
gress perpetuated the German Empire under the hege- 
mony of Prussia,, for no North German Union can 
exist that is not under the hegemony of Prussia. Con- 
gresses, alas, know little of racial characteristics, less 
of history. So the evil work, begun by Metternich at 
the Congress of Vienna, nearly perfected by Bismarck 
and Moltke, received its final consecration in the Salle 
des Glaces on the 28,6,19. Europe, which for half a 
century dreaded, has now conferred its benediction 
upon—Prussia. So be it. ' 

What then, will ensue? In order to be prepared we 
must gather together dim shreds of infermation as to 
this terrible subject. For it is a terrible subject—and 
few subjects have been less illuminated. Between the 
unsavoury vindictiveness of a Press whose life lies in 
the upraising of popular clamours and the uninstructed 
altruism of those who cry that there must be no revenge, 
how shall a sane scepticism guide itself? It is open to 
us to wish to exhibit magnanimous clemency to a beaten 
fee; but where is the man that shall say whether the 
foe is yet beaten? In 1806 Napoleon crushed Prussia 
out of existence; by 1814 Prussia had gathered, in 
secret, such forces as overthrew the dictator of the 
world. Where then will Prussia be in eight years’ 
time? Who can say? . 

Information is withheld from us; such as comes is, 
for one reason or another, suspect. There is nothing 
for it but to read between the lines in unguarded books. 
Such a book is General Ludendorff’s—since, in an ob- 
viously honest, stupid sort of way, the late chief of the 
German “ A ”’ staff casts a few sidelights upon that ter- 
rible subject. As for the military value of the book, 
the reader will do well to remember that Ludendorff is 
a great tactician, but he is too naive to be a great 
strategist. The definitions of tactics and of strategy 
should be remembered. Tactics concerns, solely, the 
handling of troops in contact with the enemy; strategy 
includes within its province not merely the handling of 
troops, whether within or without the theatres of war, 
but everything that can affect the issue of a contest. 
Strategy then includes the formation and cementing of 
alliances; the uplifting and the maintenance of the 
troops; the ensuring of benevolence amongst neutrals 
by propaganda—and the movements of armies. 

So Ludendorff may be read with profit by those in- 
terested in the handling of troops in contact with the 
enemy, and with interest by those who.lately had to 
handle troops in such contact. It is, indeed, a queer sen- 
sation to see at last, authentically, what was going on 
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behind that blue-grey strip of lost territory which so 
long and enigmatically confronted us. In France we 
had our ‘ Comic Cuts ’"—the communication of such 
item of news as to enemy aspirations as Division, or 
army, or W.O. thought might be good for us. Or we 
might learn that for three nights in succession the 
sound of wood being sawn had been heard to proceed 
from behind certain sections of the enemy trenches and 
that Brigade or Division wished for information as to 
what was being sawn. 

That—unless we happen to have personally con- 
ducted investigations, we shall probably never know. 
But, to a great many, the book will provide the au- 
thentic solutions of long considered problems. 

As far as one writer can personally check such mat- 
ters as maps of positions on given dates, the General's 
accuracy can be vouched for. Indeed, however, he can 
have no particular reason for voluntary inaccuracy in 
such matters. And, in larger matters there would ap- 
pear to be little reason to doubt his honesty in making 
statements. He seems to be credible simply because 
he writes with great decency and reserve—about his 
colleagues. For that is a rare virtue—rare as, alas, we 
ourselves can see, ih the victors, but how far more rare 
in the vanquished! For, on the whole, the rudest 
thing that General Ludendorff says of one of his fellow- 
soldiers will be found in the suggestion that General 
von Moltke, ‘‘ otherwise a charming man,’’ suffered 
from irresolution, because he indulged too freely in 
Carlsbad salts! He exhibits intolerance, no doubt jus- 
tifiable intolerance, as to the military claims of Aus- 
tria; he exhibits impatience as to the irresolution of 
the Imperial Chancellor’s dealing with problems of the 
home population. But both intolerance and impatience 
are always politely phrased. 

He exhibits, in fact, the best and the worst qualities 
of the old-fashioned amongst regular soldiers. He 
knows his work as a handler of fighting men, but out- 
side the realms of factors he is a simple and bewildered 
soul. And, let it be repeated, as a strategist, he is 
almost infinitely naive. He is naive in his admiration 
for the propaganda of the Allies; he is still more naive 
when it comes to defending atrocities or to putting up 
a good case for his side. He is sensible about gas, for 
certainly gas did more harm than good to the Germans. 
Its use shocked the world, and its use delayed many at- 
tacks, because the German H.Q. had to wait day after 
day for the wind to change, and because the German 
men disliked waiting day after day with gas cylinders 
on their backs. Anyone would! So, it is easy enough 
to read between the lines, and to learn, that the Chief 
of Staff would have preferred to dispense with gas. So 
would a good many of us. And his defence of the 
murder of Belgian civilians would be comic, if it were 
not so tragic. 

‘* * Fort hese,’ he says, ‘ the Belgian Government 
can alone be held responsible. For my part I had 
taken the field with chivalrous and humane concep- 
tions of warfare. This franc-tireur warfare was 
bound to disgust any soldier. My soldierly spirit 
suffered bitter disillusion.’’ 

No doubt it made him sick. So he puts up a little 
defence, out of politeness to the German Higher Com- 
mands of the Army, who ordered it. He seems to have 
been really careful to minimise atrocities during the 
German retreat through French territory in 1918. Of 
that there appears to be independent witness. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss within the 
reasonable limits of an article, the immense fields 
whether in purely military affairs or in the psychologies 
of the fighting nations as they are treated of in this 
enormously important and voluminous book. One 
main fact, however, in each department of thought 
emerges with extreme significance. The first is that 
Germany lost all hope of winning the war when she 
beat the Russians at Tannenberg, and the Battle of the 
Masurian Lakes in September, 1914: the second is that 
the heart of the German people was never engaged 
in the war as were the hearts of the French, and of 
ourselves. 

Both these statements appear to be paradoxes. Let 
us examine them cursively. In detaching these 
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armies of the Narew and Rennenkampf on the Russian 
frontier and in East Prussia, the German Higher Com- 
mand departed from the plan laid down by the great 
strategist General Count von Schlieffen for the subjuga- 
tion of Western and Southern Europe. This would 
have allowed the over-running of East and of part of 
West Prussia by the Russians, whilst the whole forces 
of the Empire should be employed in the capture of 
Paris. It was a plan which, for its carrying out, 
called for a terrible carnage. And carnage failed in 
the Emperor and his entourage. 

Superstition, self-interest and the strategic desire 
to avoid undue suppression of the Austrians all contri- 
buted to this decision. It should be remembered that 
East Prussia, the battle-ground of the Teutonic 
knights, was at once the Mecca of the Prussian 
Kingdom and the private property of the kings 
and great families of Prussia. To have let East Prussia 
be ravaged for several months would be at once an 
evil omen and a cause of great personal loss. It is 
doubtful whether Germany outside of Prussia would 
have been afflicted—but the Hohenzollern dynasty 
might have been temporarily affected in prestige. Aus- 
tria, too, would have had to sustain a heavier—a pos- 
sibly too heavy—burden. But that should have been 
considered before Prussia entered upon the war. Von 
Schlieffen had allowed for it, and Prussia, having em- 
barked upon the war along the lines laid down by Von 
Schlieffen, could only court disaster by separating, once 
the contest was entered upon, from that plan. As ‘t 
was she inflicted indecisive defeats upon France and 
upon Russia in 1914. 

Moreover, the disposition of the German troops in 
September of that year was already unfortunate. Alike 
in man-power and in munitions the right wing of the 
German forces before Paris was defective. On the 
other hand, the left wing, in Lorraine, possessed a 
superabundance of men, and the 8th Army and the 
Militia facing the Russians had a superabundance of 
munitions. This, of course, was bad staff work. 

From that day on Germany fought a losing battle— 
a battle full of tactiful victories and gradual losses of 
strategic vigour. For it cannot be sufficiently remem- 
bered that the German Empire before 1918 was never 
a nation: it was a trading association of states united, 
under the hegemony of Prussia, for purposes of plun- 
der. Thus the war of 1914 was a war for profit—and 
the one possible chance that Prussia had, if she were 
to be successful, lay in maintaining war enthusiasm in 
Germany. The Germans, as apart from the Prussian 
upper classes, entered upon the war with immense 
enthusiasm, since for fourteen years they had been 
promised riches as the fruits of victory. Prussia gave 
Germany only victories. So Germany broke. 

It is not easy to prove that General Ludendorff took 
exactly this view of the German psychology—but every 
page of his book bears witness to the results of such a 
state of mind in the German—and even of the Prussian 
—neoples. As early as September, 1916, he writes: 
‘The conviction was forced upon us that the German 
people was no longer sound at heart.’ 

By December of that year he was writing : 

‘* Poisonous weeds grew on this soil. All German 
sentiment, all patriotism, died in many breasts. War 
profiteers of every kind became more 
and more numerous. Our moral resolution suffered 
untold harm. We lost confidence in ourselves.” 

and 

“‘ Blockade propaganda began gradually to under- 
mine our moral resolution and shake the ultimate 
belief in victory. The very natural longing for peace 

: led to division among the people and 

lowered the moral of the army.” 

In the succeeding pages such expressions of opinion 
become literally bevond counting. Let us, in con- 
clusion, repeat two facts: In 1806 Napoleon crushed 
Prussia out of existence. By 1814 Prussia had 
gathered, in secret, such forces as overthrew the Dic- 
tator of the World. And let us remember that the war 
will not be finished until we can rest assured that what 
Prussia then accomplished she will not repeat in the 


days that are with us. 
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A SLOPPY FUTURIST. 


Time and Eternity. By Gilbert Cannan. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. net. 


M R. CANNAN writes too quickly and too often. 
He writes with a sort of hungry rage, because 
he despises something, though he does not know what, 
and desires something equally unknown to him. His 
work is as restless and as inconclusive as a conversa- 
tion between adolescents teased with growing pains. 
Mr. Cannan’s books, and particularly this last one, are 
full of those pains, but the direction in which the 
growth is proceeding becomes increasingly obscure. 

‘ Time and Eternity ’ for example, is not so much a 
story as a series of isolated conversations, with this 
odd distinction that the characters never talk to each 
other, but live in a world of echoes. It is the rever- 
beration of the things said that forms the link, and not 
the things themselves. There is a feeling about it all 
of words gone mad, and being rather proud of it, of 
disembodied phrases littering the scene like dishes that 
should have been washed up long ago. 

In so far as there is any story, it has exactly the 
same quality of spiritual slatternliness. It is as though 
Mr. Cannan had engaged his muse at a starvation 
wage to ‘“‘char’”’ for him, and she had gone off to 
some better paid work, leaving everything in confusion. 
The lack of purpose, of general cohesion in the book, 
does not strike one as deliberate, but rather tends to 
indicate a domestic catastrophe. The book begins 
with Mr. Stephen Lawrie, sitting in a room in an Ox- 
ford Street slum, contemplating the approach to Nir- 
vana. ‘* Time,’ he said, ‘‘is just a joke. Nothing 
serious can happen in time. Bubbles of life come up 
through it, but they are only bubbles. One lives for 
the moments when the bubbles break into eternity.’’ 
Thus, waiting for his bubbles to burst into eternity, 
Lawrie sits in his attic, while outside an incoherent 
world busies itself with such temporal bubbles as_ the 
war. It is plain that there is in fact no such person as 
Stephen Lawrie, that he with his face of a saint—little 
St. Francis of Oxford Street--and his mind composed 
of stray suds is nothing more than a string of bubbles 
that will certainly break, but not in eternity. Mr. Pere- 
katov appears upon the scene to pursue these bubbles. 
Mr. Perekatov is a large Ukrainian Jew, who shares 
Lawrie’s passion for introspection. He has seen Law- 
rie at a pacifist meeting, and desires to convince him 
that he is the chosen instrument through which poor 
war-tossed England is to find herself. Mr. Perekatov 
believes in bubbles, and through a long night attempts 
to persuade Stephen that bubbles alone matter, and that 
their iridescence is not due to the chemical composition 
of soap, but to reflection of the lights of eternity. When 
morning comes, the little attic is full of disused cigar- 
ette ends and of fog. It appears that Mr. Perekatov 
also blows bubb'es, both having been busy during the 
night with their pipes, and the resultant bubbles have 
burst without touching. 

So far no impression whatever is conveyed to the 
reader, except one of slight dizziness. Eternity has. 
up to the present, not justified the seekers. Time 
therefore intervenes with Miss Valerie du Toit, a gold 
girl from Dutch South Africa. Mr. Cannan assures us 
that Valerie is both vital and beautiful, and Valerie 
majntains that she is an artist. ‘* There are two artists 
in the world,’’ she says, ‘Sand I am looking for the 
other one,’’ She find him in Stephen Lawrie. She 
has chosen for her environment sluts, Russians, who 
‘sweat and grunt’’ with emotion, drunken play- 
wrights, and a general atmosphere of the morning 
after a debauch. For herself she remains untouched, 
chiefly because she possesses the secret of not existing. 
Not unnaturally she found in Stephen Lawrie her com- 
plement—the emptiness of the deep calling to its kin- 
ched emptiness. 

In some fashion these two love and possess each 
other, But their contact is so bloodless that the end of 
the tale is inexplicable. On her way to England from 
South Africa Valerie has met a certain Mr. Ducie re- 
turning home to join wp. She has allowed Mr. Ducie 
to suppose that she is affianced to him. Mr. Ducie on 
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his occasional visits to Valerie protests against her as- 
sociates and her manner of living. Finally on dis- 
covering that she is the mistress of Stephen he smothers 
her as gently as ever Othello his Desdemona. And the 
book ends with Stephen saying 

‘* When beauty is murdered, and youth is done 

To death, the time of prophecy is fully come."’ 

In the ordinary way one would have thrown the book 
down with the complaint that one had been fooled. 
But there is a lingering suspicion in one’s mind that 
Mr. Cannan has some object which, through a wilder- 
ness of doubt, he is pursuing. He is clearly in revolt 
against the machine-made novel of the day, but his re- 
volt goes deeper, and seems to be an attack on the 
novel as such. He may be attempting to hammer out 
the much-needed new form. He has left Samuel But- 
ler and ‘ The Way of all Flesh,’ for an untrodden 
country. Is it merely a marsh in which his feet are en- 
tangled, or is he on his way to some unsuspected 
eminence still hidden by vapour? 

It is difficult to say. The book under review is as 
definitely Futurist as a paintimg by Mr. Roger Fry. It 
has no form, but clothes itself in disparate sensations. 
It is an attempt, like all Futurism, to show that Hume 
was right and Kant was wrong. It attempts, probably 
unconsciously, to deny a unity in the mind arranging 
the world. That world for Mr. Cannan, as well as the 
conceiving mind, is a string of impressions, Hume’s 
associations of ideas. 

The question that presents itself accordingly is, ‘‘Can 
good art base itself on bad metaphysics?’’ The an- 
swer must surely be in the negative. ‘‘ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit.’’ Which may be roughly translated ‘‘ Out of 
Nihilism nonsense.’’ Futurism is the doctrine of in- 
coherence. The old-fashioned among us who cling 
pathetically to arrangement are bound to conclude tha* 
the new theory is simply the suicide of art. 

Mr. Cannan in his earlier work stood on the solid 
ground of intellectual cynicism. His ‘ Little Brother’ 
and ‘ Round the Corner ’ promised something new and 
permanent in the English novel. For this reason this 
straying in bogs and fogs is distressing. Perhaps Mr. 
Cannan is merely in the manner of Sir James Barrie, 
teasing the patient and stupid old British public. Let 
us hope so. For if ‘ Time and Eternity’ is seriously 
intended, and indicates Mr. Cannan’s future develop- 
ment, we have finally lost a writer in whom high hopes 
were reasonably centred. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BISMARCK. 


Bismarck. By G. Lacom-Gazet. Translated by Har- 
riet M. Capes. Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. 


T is a hard saying that one cannot recommend so 
pleasantly written a book as this of M. Lacon- 
Gazet. The author has to the full the peculiarly Gaelic 
gift of taking up the attitude, “‘ here are a mass of 
facts; 1 will select the most important and tell you what 
they. mean.’’ This he does with the story of Bismarck 
and produces a very readable biography. But a bio- 
graphy of Bismarck written by a Frenchman in 1918. 
before the defeat of Germany, could hardly be expected 
to be impartial, or of any serious historical value. And 
since there are excellent biographies of Bismarck 
already in existence, M. Lacom-Gazet’s volume cannot 
even be recommended to the general reader who is 
seriously interested in Bismarck’s career. 

But if this reduces the volume under review to pro- 
paganda merely, it is admittedly propaganda of the 
the highest kind. Given the author’s implicit assump- 
tions that the establishment of the German Empire was 
a misfortune to Europe, and that Bismarck was merely 
a devil’s henchman, his book is interesting and his 
facts accurate and complete. Of the historical mean- 
ing of the abortive efforts to found a united Germany in 
1848, thege is not a trace, but there is a very interesting 
account of the circumstances in which Bismarck be- 
came Prussian Minister of State and Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Ministry. After having represented Prussia 
at the Diet of Frankfort and later at the Court of St 
Petersburg, he had in 1860 presided for four months 
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over the Prussian Embassy in Paris. In February, 
1860, his friend Roon had put forward his plan for 
miiltary re-organisation, which was in accordance with 
Bismarck’s ideas of State necessities ; but this plan had 
caused the development of strained relations between 
the Government, which approved it, and the Second 
Chamber, which opposed it on pacific and economic 
grounds. The Prussian king, temporarily worn out by 
the continuous friction with Parliament, had already 
prepared his act of abdication. Meantime, Roon had 
sent two urgent despatches to Bismarck at Paris, press- 
ing him to return. He did so, and took office with an 
uncompromising declaration of policy, concluding with 
the famous passage, ‘‘Germany does not look for 
Liberalism in Prussia, but for strength; Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, may be favourable to Liberalism; that 
is why no one will assign to them the réle of Prussia. 
The great questions of the day will not be settled by 
speeches or the decisions of the majority—that was the 
great mistake of 1848 and 1849—but by iron and 
blood.’’ In the spirit of this declaration he held on to 
his programme of military organisation against par- 
liamentary majorities until the rising in Russian 
Poland in 1863 and the wars with Denmark in 1864 and 
with Austria in 1866 had justified his policy in the eyes 
of not merely Prussia alone, but the whole of Germany. 
In the spirit of that declaration he carried through the 
creation of the German Empire on the basis of the de- 
feat of France, looking to time to make his work per- 
manent. His relations with the Catholics and Socialists 
reveal a conception of policy so different from any 
which has obtained in England in our time that only 
very careful analysis of political and social conditions 
in Germany during the last fifty years could justify 
criticism of it. 

Of Bismarck’s ruthlessness and cynicism there is no 
question ; equally there is no question as to the sincerity 
of his belief in absolute kingship and in Prussian leader- 
ship of Germany. It may be noted, although M. La- 
com-Gazet does not mention the fact, that his political 
views were based on a wide reading of history. It will 
be interesting to see how far the events of the next two 
or three decades bear out his insolent contempt of the 
Poles, who, he declared, felt the need of a rising every 
fifteen years,’’ in order to freshen up their feelings.”’ 

M. Lacom-Gazet, if he publishes a fresh edition 
should omit his penultimate paragraph. Bismarck’s 
work was, indeed, ‘‘ conceived in violence.’’ It may, 
as he says, ‘‘ perish in violence ’’; but so far, ruined 
and punished as the German Empire is, it is very far 
from having perished. 


THE MEANING, OF BOLSHEVISM. 


Boche and Bolshevik. By Hereward T. Price. Mur- 
ray. 6s. net. 


Bolshevism. By John Spargo. Murray. 7s. 6d. net 


OR the purposes of this review, Mr. Hereward 
Price is disappointingly brief in his description 
of the Russian revolution. He is concerned with the 
Boche rather than with the Bolshevik. Having been 
forced as a nationalized citizen to join the German 
army, he writes about his military training, more hur- 
ried even than that of our ‘‘ Derbies,’’ his long mar- 
ches on the Russian front, his capture and his imprison- 
ment. The chapters covering his sufferings at Stret- 
ensk are uncommonly well done, almost worthy of com- 
parison, in fact, with Dostoevsky’s ‘ House of the 
Dead.’ Then he gets to one point, and talks about the 
Kerensky revolution, ‘‘ that wonderful burst of joy 
which followed the breaking of age-old chains.’’ But 
joy soon turned to sorrow, since the Provisional Gov- 
ernment made the hideous blunder of letting loose the 
criminals to murder and rob; the soldiers were de- 
bauched by lying German and Bolshevist propaganda, 
and in spite of a brave defence by the Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Cossacks, Irkutsk, whither Mr. Price 
had migrated, surrendered to the local Soviet. 
Slight though his treatment of Bolshevism is, Mr. 
Price explains its sinister philosophy more dispassion- 
ately than Mr. Spargo. We gather that this clever dis- 
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putant has been a shop steward in England, and a 
Socialist agitator in the States. His book therefore re- 
solves itself into an argument that the Kerenskyites are 
the real Simon Pures of the Karl Marx gospel, and the 
Bolsheviks backsliders from the true faith. It may be 
so, but is the point worth labouring? The quarrel, as 
Mr. Price points out, is merely one of degree, since con- 
fiscation, whether of land or capital, is the root prin- 
ciple of the Marxian message. Kerensky. may have 
recognised capitalism for the time being, but merely be- 
cause he felt that the goose should not be killed until it 
had laid the golden eggs. Adopting the Darwinian 
slang invariably affected by revolutionaries, he prated 
about the ‘‘ evolution ’’ of manufactures and com- 
merce. They were to be kept alive, until the workmen 
could take them over. Lenin, on the other hand, had 
a shorter way with capitalists. | Even before his ill- 
omened arrival in Russia, the Soldiers’ and Workmens’ 
Council, after boycotting the Duma at the polls, had 
made it their creature. That was the end of the bour- 
geoisie, and Lenin soon proclaimed his ultimate aim. 
** Just as one hundred and fifty thousand lordly land- 
owners under Czarism dominated the one hundred and 
thirty millions of Russian peasants, so two hundred 
thousand members of the Bolshevik party are imposing 
their proletarian will on the mass, but this time in the 
interest of the latter.’ The last phrase was, of course, 
mere cant. The inevitable transformation of resolution 
into tyranny had been accomplished, and the disillu- 
sioned Girondins were howling under a Committee o 
Public Safety. 


We have no patience with the disgruntled revolu- 
tionary. As Carlyle should have taught him long ago. 
Revolution has a habit of eating up her children, and 
those who ypset a forin of government have no right to 
complain if their own institutions crumble away. Mr. 
Spargo glorifies Kerensky, but he cannot deny that 
that fatuous Commander-in-Chief, while bragging 
about ‘‘ an iron discipline,’’ ruined the army by signing 
the Declaration of Soldiers’ Rights. If he did not be- 
tray Korniloff, he unmistakably betrayed Brusiloff. 
Lenin and Trotzky have not only restored the death 
penalty, but officered their Red Guards with Germans, 
and stiffened them with Lettish and Chinese mercen- 
aries. Theirs is an inverted Czarism, resting nomin- 
ally on the Soviets, composed of delegates from the ur- 
ban artisans and the landless peasants, the sort of 
people, in fact, that John Bright would have called tne 
political residuum. Like the old autocracy, it brooks no 
opposition, and Mr. Spargo tells us what happened to 
the Jaroslav Soviet when that body, being of Menshevik 
proclivities, dared to ask for a Constituent Assembly 
and a continuance of the war. Surrounded by troops, 
it tried to negotiate. ‘‘ The reply,’’ said the Official 
Bulletin, ‘‘ has been given under the form of redoubled 
artillery fire,’’ and 350 persons were subsequentiy shot 
as insurrectionaries. With a commissioner from head- 
quarters to back them, local Soviets execute sentence, 
and then report. Thus redress is possible in the case of 
irregular arrest, but as a disillusioned Bolshevist, one 
Alminsky, sagely observes, ‘‘ The same cannot be said 
of executions.”’ 

‘* There is really not much to choose,’’ writes Mr. 
Spargo, ‘‘ between the ways of Stolypin and von Plehve 
and those of the Lenin-Trotzky rule.’” On his own 
showing, this is very much of an under-statement. Un- 
der Nicholas I. private rights were respected, pro- 
vided a man kept clear of revolutionary politics and 
bribed the right functionary. Under Bolshevism, bour- 
geois are starved, when they are not tortured or shot; 
peasants are raided for military supplies; workmen, as 
Lenin bluntly informed them, ‘‘ are under compu!sion 
in the form of a dictatorship.’’ He is right in suppos- 
ing that a population of illiterates is unfit for freedom ; 
it was there that Kerensky, the man of words, proved 
himself so hopelessly wrong. But no tyranny, however 
searching, can endure, if it begins by declaring itsel‘ 
bankrupt through a repudiation of its foreign loans. 
and goes on to inflate its paper currency until a rouble 
is worth a few kopeks. Bolshevism must perish, be- 
cause it is economically rotten, and because it is propa- 
gandist. Unless the whole world turns Bolshevist—. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LAST PERIOD. 


Shakespeare: Cymbeline. Edited by A. R. Weekes. 
W. S. Clive, University Tutorial Press. 2s. 3d. 


net 

M R. WEEKES Ifas made judicious use of a crowd 

of commentators in his notes, and _pro- 
vided the student with all that he needs to understand 
the language and sources of ‘Cymbeline.’ The task 
of an editor is made easier by the fact that Dr. Furness 
was able before his death to include the play in his 
exhaustive ‘ Variorum’ issue, a wonderful collection 
of what has been said and surmised concerning Shake- 
speare. In the notes we regret the absence of parallel 
passages or usages which would help to fix the mean- 
ing Or point in the reader’s mind. It is true, for in- 
stance, that the ‘‘harebell’’ of Shakespeare was the 
wild hyacinth, but an identification so startling to 
moderns might have been supported by Gerarde or 
other contemporary authority. Imogen’s tender re- 
buke to Posthumus : 


‘* Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again.”’ 


is best explained as ‘‘ Imagine yourself standing on 
some high rock, and if you have the heart to do it, 
throw me from you again.’’ We much prefer this to 
any other explanation of the words, or to ‘‘lock,’’ a 
conjecture which introduces a wrestling metaphor. 
Just such a rock the blind Gloucester sought in ‘ King 
Lear,’ a ‘‘dread summit’’ whence he could fall 
‘“many fathoms down.’’ The problems of text are 
chiefly those of a close-packed style which seeks to say 
in one sentence more than it wiil carry. 

Beyond these difficulties, however, lie the larger 
questions of the play, its composition and looseness of 
structure. ‘* Pardon’s the word to all’’ is the main 
lesson of ‘Cymbeline,’ in which the intrigue at the 
beginning, the fighting at the end, and the whole busi- 
ness of Roman domination over Britain seem less real 
than the fairy-tale scenes of Imogen and _ her brothers. 
After the great and disturbing tragedies came the 
fairy tales of ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale’ and 
‘The Tempest.’ They are dramas or dreams of recon- 
ciliation in which we do not feel bound to bother about 
dramatic likelihood, and do not care if all the unities 
are broken. Shakespeare may have felt the same after 
the stress of his tragic masterpieces. 

But a man who is a good craftsman can hardly lose 
his technique, however tired he is. We have been 
taught to regard Shakespeare as a supreme craftsman, 
and having by luck seen ‘Cymbeline’ on the stage 
as well as pondered over it many times, we can only 
record our conclusion that it is a badly made play. 
The romantic material is admirably fitted for stage 
purposes, and the diction throughout is the more effec- 
tive because there are no ‘‘ familiar quotations ’’ which 
the actor must mouth and spoil, because they are 
‘*beauty spots.’’ The play thus has an advantage 
over those frequently seen; but even so, it is in its con- 
struction a gross failure. At the beginning we see a 
wicked Queen whose machinations seem likely to hold 
the centre of the drama. She fades out, and Shake- 
speare apparently got tired of her. He invented a 
series of involvements which would make about five 
plays, and polished them off in a single scene which 
has no parallel in literature. Well might the bewil- 
dered King exclaim : 

‘* When shall I hear all through? This fierce abridg- 
ment 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 

Distinction should be rich in.”’ 
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The disentangling is wonderfully done, say the 
critics, but it ought not to have been necessary to do 
it all, nor do we find so many emotional crises crowded 
into so few lines satisfactory. 

‘‘Ah! but you have Imogen,” says the objector, 
‘the topmost charm of Shakespeare’s women.’’ That 
is true, but a single character does not make a play, 
at least, not from a master playwright. Posthumus is 
a poor creature, and lachimo nothing compared to that 
more subtle villain lago. The character of Belarius 
shows signs of botched and hasty work. Johnson 
speaks outright of ‘‘ unresisting imbecility; faults too 
evident for detection and too gross for aggravation,"’ 
and after making allowance for his inability to appre- 
ciate a fairy kingdom, we feel that his harsh censure 
has some good sense about it. The play should surely 
have ended with the meeting and recognition of 
Imogen with Posthumus, the thing that matters to 
every reader. Instead, we are treated to the vision of 
Posthumus, the oracle, and the soothsayer’s exposi- 
tion, stuff which Hamlet might well have condemned 
as feeble theatrical rant. All this business concerns 
only the political relations of Britain and Rome, a part 
of the story which was never wanted, and has been 
casually treated throughout. If Shakespeare wrote 
the verse of the apparitions in Act V, scene iv, with 
lines like— 

** Whose father then, as men report 
Thou orphans’ father art, 
Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 
From this earth-vexing smart.’’ 


he must have had a brain lesion of unusual severity. 
There are feeble and inconsistent lines to be found in 
the superb’ style of ‘Macbeth,’ which is about the 
greatest in the English language, but not such poor, 
flat, creeping verses as these. Dr. Furness solved the 
difficulty by supposing that an inferior hand wrote the 
parts of ‘Cymbeline’ that were unworthy of Shake- 
speare. That is an easy way out of it. But how far 
can we suppose that Shakespeare was indifferent to 
the fate of his dramas once written? He would cer- 
tainly be unlike most authors we have read or heard of, 
if he permitted third-rate work to be added to his own 
without protest. Did he himself write unworthy 
things here and elsewhere? ‘ Measure for Measure ’ 
holds some of his greatest thought and language; 
yet it offends us in an essential point. How could 
Angelo be exposed and remain unpunished? By his 
pardon and marriage, as Coleridge said, ‘* the strong, 
indignant claim of justice is baffled.”’ To make a 
tragedy thus into a comedy is not good art, as a con- 
vinced enthusiast for Shakespeare like Swinburne 
realised. 

, All is conjecture, nothing is certain about these 
problems. The master may have developed a cynical 
indifference in view of the expectations of the mob, 
and a growing distaste for the swagger and pretension 
of courtly life. There was something better in life 
than that, 

-** Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk.”’ 


Cloten with his clothes, his stupidity and his crowd of 
flatterers, looks like a real comment on the town. In 
Stratford Shakespeare could be a landowner and a 
gentleman without being pestered with the affectations 
of Don Adriano de Armado and his tribe. 

He was tired of writing, too, and had developed, 
we think, a kind of aphasia; he had so much to say 
that he could not say it easily. He may have let 
things go which he would not have passed earlier. 
He may even have left some of his plays to the mercies 
of his fellow-actors, and touched .up others, like 
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‘Pericles,’ when his fancy was moved. He was old 
in a worn brain, if not in years. Now and again we 
note cases of accomplished scholars who get rid of all 
their books in their old age, and we are surprised. We 
should not be, for they have lost the savour of reading ; 
lost, indeed, the savour of most things, like the 
Struldbrugs in Swift’s terrible satire. Shakespeare 
did not reach sixty, but he had been through more 
tragic emotions than most men; he had written ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘King Lear.’ And he 
ended with nothing like the pathetic failure of Scott’s 
overdriven *brain. His magic was never more potent 
than in ‘The Tempest.’ 


MOVING.” 


Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar. By Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. Methuen. 6s, net. 


HIS startling tale, which has a machine-like ra- 
pidity of movement, is the latest addition to the 

‘ Tarzan ’ stories, which, according to the publishers, 
have been ‘‘ wonderfully popular ’’ with ‘‘ frequenters 
of the cinema.’’ Wonderful, indeed, has been their 
popularity if the earlier books have borne any resem- 
blance to this. A narrative so riotously absurd, so 
ridiculously gruesome, must, it is charitable to assume, 
have been written by the author with a very protuberant 


cheek. The athletic Tarzan, who can kill a lion as. 


easily as a less muscular person can swing a cat, is an 
English hero, who acquired in early life a strange fami- 
liarity with the habits and language of apes. Whilst 
he is raiding an ancient store of treasure in some pecu- 
liarly remote part of Africa, an untimely earthquake 
robs him of his memory, whereupon the noble lord 
cheerfully roams the jungle with a score of hairy mon- 
sters ‘‘ with whom ’’—here is a delightful touch of 
humour !—‘‘ he rubs shoulders as familiarly as a few 
months before he had mingled with his immaculate 
fellow members of one of London’s most select and ex- 
clusive clubs.’’ If the author, in publishing these fur- 
ther exploits of the ‘‘ Ape Man,’’ has really sought to 
let ‘‘ frequenters of the cinema ’’ see in print what 
strange stuff is wont to please them on the film, he 
may be congratulated upon the success with which he 
has achieved his purpose. But perhaps the book is an 
intentional burlesque. 


MUSIC NOTES 


A TRIBUTE TO SIR HENRY WOOD.—There were two good 
reasons why Sir Alexandér Mackenzie should have been chosen to 
speak on behalf of the young British musicians who signed the re- 
markable souvenir programme presented to Sir Henry Wood on 
the last night of the Promenade Concerts.. One was the fact 
that he is the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, where 
both Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Robert Newman, his manager, 
went through their studies; the other because he has a happy 
faculty for saying the right thing in the right way when such 
celebrations occur. It is not many months since a similar tribute 
was paid in these columns to the indefatigable conductor of the 
‘* Proms.,”’ and we seem to have anticipated much that Sir 
Alexander said about him now. Certainly Sir Henry Wood has 
done more than any other living man to diffuse the knowledge 
and appreciation of good orchestral music in this country. His 
labours have been continuous, and he has upheld a high standard 
not only during these twenty-five seasons at Queen’s Hall, but 
at the triennial Festivals and other choral and orchestral concerts 
which he has conducted in the provinces. What part the encour- 
agement of native art has played in his career is best proved by 
the aggregate of ‘‘ novelties,’’ so-called, which show no fewer 
than 225 British compositions given at the Promenades out of a 
total of 587; and it was the long catalogue of these, set forth 
in detail, which formed the chief subject matter of the Souvenir 
programme that has been referred to. The occasion of its presen- 
tation furnished a worthy ending to what was in many respects 
the most remarkable season of the whole series, and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie acknowledged the fact when he declared that ‘ the 
artistic results had been fully equal to the care and labour spent 
upon them.” 


THE SATURDAY SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Modern 
Italian art was doubly represented at the second of these concerts 
last week, and in each instance in a wholly welcome fashion. It 
is a relief to turn from the bizarre eccentricities of Malipiero to 
spontaneous creations such as Signor Alfred Casella has achieved 
in his orchestral suite, ‘‘ Le Couvent sur l’eau.’’ The more we 
are allowed to hear such things the better. They demonstrate 
clearly that the up-to-date Italian composer can combine humour 
with originality, and sanity with both. No less pleasing on the 
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executive side was the mood of that highly-skilled ’cellist Signorina 
Guilhermina Suggia. Not often has she played with such artistic 
breadth and sustained beauty of tone, and withal so brilliantly, 
as she did at this concert in Dvorak’s fine concerto—a work that 
demands all the resources of the virtuoso in addition to the ten- 
derness, the passion, and the intellectual force of the ripe artist. 
Sgra. Suggia possesses all these qualities in ample measure; and 
when she exhibits them under control, hgr playing is an unalloyed 
delight. The orchestra was at its best in the noble symphony in 
D of César Franck; and an animated and graceful ‘* Viennese 
Rhapsody ’’ by Florent Schmitt— really an instrumental version 
of a Viennese waltz written for two pianos—brought the concert 
to a lively conclusion. Miss Muriel Foster was not in good voice, 
- sang some ‘‘ Chansons a danser ’”’ by Bruneau with plenty 
verve. 


ELGAR’S NEW VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO.—The per- 
formance of a new work by Sir Edward Elgar is a musical event. 
Hence the deeply-interested audience at the first London Sym- 
phony Concert of the season at Queen’s Hall on Monday evening, 
when, moreover, the appearance of Mr. Albert Coates as con- 
ductor lent an enhanced importance to the occasion. As usual, 
Sir Edward conducted his own composition, which he is said to 
have written expressly for the talented young violoncellist, Mr. 
Felix Salmond, by whom it was brought forward. ‘Written only 
last summer and numbered Opus 85, it is conceived in the com- 
poser’s most romantic vein, and laid out with the utmost regard 
for the solo instrument. In wealth of melodic charm it surpasses 
even the violin concerto, and that is saying much. The length 
and suavity of the opening theme prepare the ear for a movement 
of unconventional breadth and beauty of design clear as to form, 
original in treatment, and full of arresting contrasts. The violon- 
celio asserts its prominence from the outset and retains it through- 
out. The Elgarian motto “ nobilenie’’ is worthily applied; it 
pervades the whole scheme and character of the movement, which 
nietge without break into a delicious scherzo of rushing semi- 
quavers. Then comes a lovely adagio, a love song that holds the 
listener, followed by a finale less inspired, perhaps, yet not less 
efiective than what has gone before. Altogether the work is 
worthy of the pen that wrote it, and not least for the delicacy 
and reticence of its unusually beautiful orchestration. The diffi- 
cult solo part was played in masterful fashion by Mr. Salmond. 
Mr. Coates conducted Borodin’s ‘** Heroic’? symphony and other 
pieces with signal ability. His reputation is now established and 
he is a musician of whom we have reason to be proud. 


FICTION BRIEF 


‘THE WHISPERING DEAD, ’by Alfred Ganachilly (Methuen, 
6s. net), has a preface by Major Haldane Macfall introducing this 
powerful story. The scene is laid in Chile before the war and 
the criminal is in the service of the German Embassy. He hopes 
to escape by burning down the offices, but though his plan was 
well laid, he was finally tracked duwn and arrested after a 
desperate attempt to cross the Andes. A well-told and well- 
constructed story, none the worse for being originally, we should 
guess, written in the Allied interest. 


‘THE BARBER OF PUTNEY,’ by J. B. Morton (Philip Allan, 
6s. net), is a very favourable specimen of the war story. Tim Hin- 
rick, the eponymous hero of the tale, enlists, goes through his 
training in time for the Somme battles, is wounded, recovers, and 
fights through the last seven months of the war. His weaknesses 
and recoveries, his friendships and his losses are well told, and 
we leave him going back to his old work with a stout heart, 
after having been introduced to some sterling characters in our 
great Army. The book is eminently readable. 


‘WYNDHAM’S PARTNER,’ by Harold Bindloss (Ward, Lock, 
6s. net). Wyndham wins his bride’s promise by sharp practice in 
yacht racing, and his marriage by dealing with a relative who 
has ‘*‘ gone Fantee’’ in a Central American State and supplying 
him with means. to keep up his power. His partner and his wife 
combine to bring him back to higher standards with success. We 
have read better stories by this author. 


“In 1939 I shall receive 
£1000 with substantial profits’’ 


HIS is what you—any man or woman—can say with 
absolute confidence by effecting a £1,000 Endowment 
Assurance Policy on the British Dominions plan. You 
can make it more or less according to your means. 
Investigate the Proposition to-day. It will commit you to 
nothing. Send a postcard asking for full particulars of 
‘‘Endowment Assurances.”’ 
Address: Life Dept. 


EAGLE & 
BRITISH. DOMINIONS) 
32 Moorgate Street, E.C. 2. 


HEAD OFFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON E.C. 3. 


The most progressive office f r all classes of Insurance. 
ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 
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INSURANCE 


Insurance offices have an interest in what is popularly 


called the ‘‘ Pussyfoot’’ campaign in that all their - 


assured would automatically become abstainers, if the 
campaign proved successful here. There is a vexed 
question of practical politics involved, and it would be 
quite out of place to deal with the merits here; but Life 
offices would probably welcome a few years’ experience 
of total abstinence for the data which would then be- 
come available on the general question of the influence 
of alcohol on mortality. No doubt a large section of 
the public would think the data dearly purchased at the 
price. The percentage of assured who take advantage 
of rebates under life or accident policies for total absti- 
nence must be very small. 


The inquiry into the working of Industrial Life Com- 
panies has produced some rather startling evidence, 
and the recommendation of the Committee will be 
awaited with no little interest. The chief point of 
criticism has always been the high rate of expense 
necessary to carry on the business, and when it is con- 
sidered how many premiums of one penny per week 
there are, all having to be separately called for, it is 
quite obvious that collection must be expensive. There 
should be ways and means of avoiding such an expen- 
sive system. The further charges of fraud and misre- 
presentation are far more serious, and should receive 
the careful consideration of the companies concerned. 
The standard of the agents employed is not high, while 
they have to deal with persons of low intelligence. 
There is ample scope for trickery and if companies can- 
not take full measures to protect their assured, then 
it must be the duty of the State to provide the means. 
It must be clearly understood that there are excellent 
industrial offices—and others. It is certainly the busi- 
ness of the former to exert their influence; otherwise 
the dead hand of nationalisation will be thrust out to 
seize another plum. More stringent legislation seems 
certain, but no sound company will object to that in so 
far as its aim is to increase the security of the policy- 
holder, while leaving energetic companies full scope for 
development. 


By the death of Mr. John Coles, the eminent chair- 
man of the Clerical, Medical and General Assurance 
Co., not only that company, but the whole Insurance 


_ world has suffered a heavy loss. Mr. Coles had had a 


close connection with Insurance for nearly 70 years. 
There can have been few men so well equipped as he 
to guide the destinies of a big company. He was a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries—in itself an un- 
usual qualification in a chairman—and his experience 
on the Stock Exchange and in large commercial under- 
takings gave him high qualifications to deal with those 
delicate matters of finance so vital to the prosperity of 
a Life office. He had the caution born of long experi- 
ence, and added to it a receptivity for new ideas and a 
keenness for enterprise which made him almost an ideal 
chairman. The office for which he did so much will 
remain as a great memorial of his able work. 


The last month has been remarkable for several 
largely increased dividends and this, if anything, will 
add a fillip to the popular interest in insurance shares, 
in which market there has been sustained activity. But 
even with these increased dividends the actual return on 
most insurance shares remains very moderate, and it is 
clear that the price is loaded with anticipations of capi- 
tal appreciation on account of possible amalgamations. 
The shares are safe enough, but they are certainly 
dear. Companies and the promoters of new com- 
panies are taking advantage of the popularity of insur- 
ance shares to ask for new capital, and the large num- 
ber of recent new issues will shortly be considerably 
added to. So far as the older companies offer the new 
shares at less than the current price, the bonus is attrac- 
tive. In the case of quite new companies, however, 
intending investors should scrutinise the issues closely. 
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THE CITY 


Mr. Chamberlain’s revised report and balance sheet 
of the nation has not shocked the markets as it should 
have done. To a large proportion of the public a na- 
tional deficit of £474 millions has little significance, 
especially if they are making unprecedented profits in 
Oil shares. The careful students of finance, who form 
a small minority, were prepared for the disclosure of a 
serious situation, but they hardly anticipated such « 
large increase in expenditure, or in the national debt, as 
is recorded. But their views have little influence in 
excited markets. The Stock Exchange and the Money 
Markets have. been tinged with depression ; but specula- 
tive business is more active now than it was in the 
height of the historic Rubber boom. Who could be de- 
pressed when Burmah Oils stand at over 18 (and look 
worth it); when Mexican Eagles are soaring towards 
12, if not 15; when De Beers and other diamonds are 
creating new high records; when the Industrial market 
provides a hundred channels for making profits; when 
even Home Rails are bright and South American Rails 
look exceedingly prosperous ? 


The public which buys stocks and shares is still assi- 
duously chasing profits and ignoring income. It assumes 
that increased taxation is inevitab!e (although to the 
initiated there are signs that income tax, at any rate, 
has reached its maximum capacity); it assumes that 
further borrowing by the Government is inevitable, and 
that the borrowing might conceivably take some form 
of compulsion. Make hay while the speculative sun 
shines—while incomes are taxed and profits are still 
non-assessible, is therefore the maxim of the day. 


Argentine Railways have now had a big rise and one 
which seems fully warranted by prospects. Another 
stock in this section of the market which has attrac- 
tions is United Railways of the Havana. It is expected 
that the dividend will be increased from 6 per cent. to 
> per cent. for 1918-19 (of which 2 per cent. interim has 
been paid). The company’s earnings justify the in- 
crease ; only the board’s conservatism makes it a doubt- 
ful point. Assuming the increase, the yield at present 
quotations would be about 8} per cent., which allows 
prospect of appreciation. 


Shipping shares are coming into favour once again, 
with P. and O. leading. Rumour insists that the P. 
and O. interests are ‘‘ after ’’ the Indo-China Line at a 
price of about 75 per deferred share and it is also as- 
serted that the Cunard Company are after the Cairn 
line. 


There is a revival demand for Meat shares which 
have been neglected and therefore inclined to droop 
lately, and a recovery seems natural in present circum- 
stances. The quiet buying of Rubber shares is well 
maintained, and it is perhaps satisfactory that the 
market has not run ahead too fast this time. Mr. 
Croll’s reserved optimism at the Rubber Trust meeting 
was just a nice tonic without causing excitement. His 
remarks in regard to tea have also been carefully noted 


APPOINTMENT 


Apollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for st. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it. and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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NEW AFRICAN. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the New 
African Company, Ltd., was held on the 24th inst. at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Leama R. Davies (chairman of the com- 
pany) presiding, said: Before formally moving the adoption of 
the annual report and accounts, which I presume I may take 
as read, I propose to supplement them with a few remarks. The 
regrettable delay in convening the meeting has been. unavoidable. 
Owing to shortage of staff and delays in overseas mails the 
accounts could not be got out until July, and at that time Mr. 
Dalglish and I were expecting daily to leave for Galicia. In 
view of the importance of this visit the Board considered that it 
was to the company’s interest to postpone the meeting until it had 
been accomplished. There is no important change in the items 
on the debit side of the balance-sheet, but on the credit side cash 
and Government securities have increased by over £3,000, and 
there is an increase of about the same amount in sundry debtors. 
Loans have decreased by about £400, and our Johannesburg pro- 
perty having been sold at a profit, that item disappears from the 
balance-sheet. There are no figures on the debit side of the profit 
and loss account which call for special reference, as they follow 
very closely those of the previous year, the total being about £60 
less. One satisfactory feature, however, is that, instead of there 
being a small debit for interest, we have received £892 under that 
heading this year. The total of the credit items is about £500 
less this year than last, which, considering the shrinkage in divi- 
dends and profits, is not an unsatsfactory showing. The visit of 
two members of the Board to the Ratoczyn property cleared up 
the position in regard to that important asset and enabled the 


directors to continue the pre-war practice of valuing the company’s. 


assets. As will be seen from the report, these show a net appre- 
ciation of £61,214, and adding thereto the balance at the credit 
of profit and loss account—£,33,774—gives a total surplus of 
£94,988 over the amount of the issued capital. 


1 may remark that the company’s position as-disclosed by the 
figures in the account shows a marked resemblance to that which 
existed in July, 1914, immediately before the war, with this im- 
portant exception, that in 1914 we had a considerable sum in 
loans which we have since paid off. In view of this improved 


state of affairs the Board considered that they would be justified 


in recommending the payment of a dividend of-1s. per share, aid 
I trust that shareholders will coincide with that opinion. I notice 
that the directors’ decision has been adversely criticised by one or 
two writers in the Press, apparently 01 the ground that the com- 
pany did not earn the amount of the dividend in respect of the 
year for which it is to be paid. As the accounts show, the com- 
pany had earned and accumulated profits aggregating over 
£33,774, consequently there are ample funds in hand to provide 
the dividend without taking the increment into account. I can 
only say that I cannot see the force of the argument of the writers 
referred to, which is, in fact, that, no matter how much accumu- 
lated profits the company has in hand, only the amount of the 
annual profit should be distributed as dividend in any one year. 
I hardly think that shareholders will agree with that dictum. 
With reference to the Ratoczyn Comnany, a copy of the annual 
renort of this company has been sent to each New African share- 
holder, and a report of the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting held this week will also be circulated, so that all the 
information at the disnosal of the directors will have been placed 
before you. I can only add that the prospects of this company 
have never looked brighter. Coming now to the Rooiberg Tin 
Company, the operations referred to in the report continue to he 
vigorously prosecuted, and successful results are hoped for in the 
near future. As regards the Welgedacht Comnany. the principal 
difficulty to be contended with at the moment is the inadequate 
supply of Government railway trucks, which prevents the com- 
pany sunnlving the full quota of its best naving trade. Urgent 
renresentations on this subject have been made to the South African 
Government Railway Department, who will doubtless rectify 
matters as speedily as possible. The comnany also suffers from 
the low price paid for coal by the railways, who are large con- 
sumers, and who, in spite of the heavy rise in the cost of produc- 
tion, are still paying little more than pre-war rates. 


With reference to the Taquah Company, you will probably re- 
member that in my address at our last meeting I ventured to give 
the opinion that, in spite of the elaborate arguments which were 
being put forward by some political economists, financial authori- 
ties and others in opposition to the proposed gold premium, the 
Government would be forced by the sheer weight of facts to give 
way if the gold production was to be kefit up. This forecast has 
now come to pass, and, while the premium has proved a real 
boon to the West African mines, esnecially those of low grade, 
nobody appears to have been prejudiced in the slightest degree. 
The Abosso Company is one of the low-grade propositions which 
have materially benefited by the gold premium, and, as. the 
monthly yield appears to be increasing, it is to he honed that 
before long this comnany will return to the list of dividend-payers. 
With regard to Burney and Blackburne, Ltd., the interest we 
acquired had enabled this company to get into satisfsctory working 
when the strike of moulders took place. Though the works have 
not shut down, the output has had to be considerably reduced 
owing to the foundries being unable to supply castings, and 
through no dissatisfaction on the part of the company’s workmen. 
I have now to move: “* That the directors’ report and accounts 
to the 31st December, 1918, as submitted, be and the same are 
hereby adopted.” 


Mr. Thomas F, Dalglish seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. . 


AMALGAMATED INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED. | 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this company was held 
on Wednesday at Winchester House for the purpose of submitting 
a resolution increasing the capital of the company to 45,000,000 
by the creation of 2,00,000 additional Ordinary shares of £1 
each. 

Mr. John Slater, who presided and moved the resolution, said 
he was satisfied that in the constituent parts of the concern, as 
it stood to-day, they had the foundations at least of one of the 
greatest industrial undertakings that had ever been formed in 
this country. They were producers of coals; they had modern 
collieries, thoroughly equipped to take a full share in the pros- 
perity which would come about when the horrid coal control 
finished. He was pleased to say that the Government—appar- 
ently it was not definite yet—had realised that this continued 
interference with business must come to an end as quickly as 
possible. 

The company was only in its infancy, and the aim of the direc- 
tors was to give a value to the shares which would make those 
who joined the company in its initial stages very happy from the 
fact that they did so. After going round to the constituent parts 
of the undertaking, for which 1,600,000 shares were issued, he 
could honestly say that if those businesses were to be acquired 
and built at to-day’s prices—and each business then would pay 
a very fine dividend—£ 1,600,000 would not represent half their 
worth. There had been great labour troubles throughout the 
country, but, notwithstanding railway strikes, coal difficulties, 
strikes in the fishing trade, and everything else which had 
occurred, nothing had happened to affect adversely the constituent 
parts of the company’s undertaking. They had had difficulties 
in carrying on, of course, but he was glad to say that, with prac- 
tically one exception, they had carried on throughout the whole 
of the trouble, and although it was costly, it was less costly than 
facing the loss which must have resulted from the closing of 
any part of the business. Everything in which they were inter- 
ested was in thoroughly good order, and the properties in parti- 
cular were exceptionally fine, being in every respect equipped to 
take full advantage of the resumption of normal trade, of which 
be believed we were now on the threshold. 

Mr. Lewis Ferguson seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman, in reply to a question, said he thought that 
£1.000,000 of the £2.000,000 the board were asking the share- 
holders to sanction would almost immediately go to the acquisition 
of five different concerns, all of which the directors had agreed to 
purchase, subject to the increase of capital being authorised. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


BURMA CORPORATION. 
A NEW COMPANY IN INDIA. . 


Presiding at Wednesday’s meeting of the Burma Corporation, 
Limited, Mr. Herbert Guedalla said steps were being taken for 
the formation of a new company in India to take over the Bawd- 
win Mines from Burma Mines, Ltd., in which company the cor- 
poration held practically all the shares. The directorate would 
consist of men who knew the conditions of the East and their 
requirements. The greater part of the products of the mine 
would be sold in the East, and from the point only of saving time 
it was obvious that the directors should be as near the mines as 
possible. In saying that, it was not their plan to desert the com- 
pany. A few of the present board would form a committee to 
assist and advise the directors of the new company. 

He wished to give the shareholders some details of the proce- 
dure for carrying that scheme into effect, and it would suffice to 
state that the Indian company would have a capital of 18,000,000 
shares of 10 runees each, and that in consideration of settlement 
of the large claims which the corporation had against the Burma 
Mines, Ltd., that company would issue to the corporation a fur- 
ther number of shares, with the net result that the Burma Cor- 
poration would receive a sufficient number of shares in the Indian 
comnany to make it possible to distribute in due course 14 Indian 
shares against each one share in the corporation. The Indian 
comnany would further have a reserve in unissued capital of about 
4.470.000 shares, which could only be issued with the approval 
of the majority of the shareholders. They had come to that 
basis for the exchange of shares after very careful consideration. 

Tt was imnossible to speak in ordinary terms of the wealth 
which the shareholders’ mines represented. The Chinaman ore 
body contained more than 4,000,000 tons of ore reserves proved 
and prohahle, and the probable only represented about 10 per 
cent of that total. That lode was well defined, and the probability 
was that there would be at least a further 500 feet in which that 
lode existed. That should add a minimum of another 2,500,000 
tons to the probable ore reserves. There were other parallel ore 
bodies which had never been taken into account, but which pre- 
sented great possibilities. In that. section alone they knew that 
thev had sufficient ore to treat 300,000 tons a year for more than 
20 vears, and there should he a net profit of at least £8 per ton, 
or £2,400,000 a year. With regard to the Shan section, that was 
a*most imnortant and interesting. mining proposition. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, they had opened up 283,000 tons of ore, and up to 
Tune 30 last a further 81,000 tons of similar value. Some of the 
ore went as high as 20 per cent. in copper. Apart from the silver, 
the lead, and the zinc, was it not possible, or even probable, that 
they were opening up in this section one of the largest and richest 
conner mines in the world? They all knew the risks attendant on 
mining, but at present the geological conditions were favourable. 

report and accounts were 
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